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PREFACE 


A detailed study of important ancient historical sites is greatly needed. 
In this monograph an attempt has been made to give an exhaustive and syste- 
matic account of Eajagriha, one of the most important ancient Indian cities, 
from all the available literary sources, Brahmanical, Jain and Buddhist. I may 
draw the readers’ attention to the map of Rajagriha published in the ArcJirmlogical 
Survey Report for 1905-06. I am grateful to Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, ALA., 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, for kindly asking me to undertake 
this work. I trust that this treatise wdl be found useful by those for whom 
it is intended. 


BIMALA CHURX LAW 
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RAJAGRIHA IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 


1 DIFFERENT NAMES : THEIR ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Kusagrapura,^ Girivraja- and Rajagriha’^ (Pali Rdjagaha, Arddlia-Magadlu 
Rdyagiha) are the three familiar names by which the ancient and earlier capital 
of Magadha^ is known in ancient literature. KuAigrapura, which is represented 
bv Jinaprabliashri as the earlier name of Rajagriha,’' cannot be traced in any 

of the Pali oi' Arddha-iMagadhi works. Hwen Thsang transliterates this Jiame 
in Chinese as Kii-she-lca-lo-pu-lo, which .lulien wiongly restores by Kusagarapura 

or ‘ Palace of the Kusa house Watters who restores it by Kusagrapura 
observes : " The Translation fihang-mao. ' supeiioi- reed-grass ’ apparently supposes 

the word Kuid iro " J According to the Chinese pilgrim’s itinerary, ‘'the city 
derived its name from the excellent fragrant reed-grass which abonnderl there 

As for the second name Girivraja, its origin or significance is not far to 
seek. The city was called Girivraja because it was ' guarded by a cluster of 
close-set five hills Buchlhaghosa explains the Pali Girihbaja as meaning ‘ an 

enclosure of hills Thu> (tirivraja may be taken to simply mean ‘ a hill- 

girt city '. 

The third name Rajagjiha, which literally means a ' royal abode " royal 

residence '. or ' roval seat is thus accounted for by Buddhaghosa : '• Rdjagaha 
is a town so named. It is called Rdjagaha because it was used as a residence 
(lit. seized) by Randhata. -Rahagovinda, and the rest. But as others explain it, 
Rdjagaha is just a name chosen for the town concerned Dhanimapala refers 

to another opinion accounting for the name Rajagaha as a prison for inimical 
kings {patirdjuitani gahahhutatld).^^ 

^ Manjiiirl-Mb'il'ibt" t'<i. PataK LXIIL whcic Ku-idLrrapun ouruis as another form of the name ; Jinaprabhasuri’s 

Vuidha41rtk'(-htli>(K \'n,hh',rafjiri-knlpn, v. U. 

^ Maf>'lhhdrffia, Stthhaparva. C'h. XXI. *> ; Satan nUa-ttik'dyd, Et. II, p. 185. 

® MahdhhnratiK i^albaparva . (/h. XXI. 4-0 ; Vanapan a, T~irihan<~tirdj}arrn, (>-82-104 ; etc. 

* Pdialiputra, imipara, or Pushp'(pf>ra was tlie later capital. 

5 V ividha-t'i rib>i -hti pG . Vaihhciraifiri-bn} pa, v, 14, 

•i-' Watters* Ytim- < hraag, II, p. 149. 

8 Ihid, Voh If. }c 14S. 

^ Makdbhdrafa, ^>ihhdpa rva, L'h. XXI. v. 5 : Ete pnilrha iiiabd'^rlngn jtarmtdh vtah -drinadh rahshantlvdhh.isamhaiya 
sawhatdngn (jirivrapnn. Sotia-nijxitft, j). 72; Agan>d Rajagaham Raddhu Magadhannin Giribhnjain. '' Girihhajan 
ti idam pi tautxnn, tam hi PdGdavG’GijjhakfdG-Vchhdra-l.sig/h-VfpnUa-nainak-dnaw pahchannmh girlnuin tnajjke 
vajo viyo thikun. ta^md Girihbaja/f ti ^'f/chchati. Suita-fnj/dta ( Oama atarip II, p. 562. 

Sdratthappakddni. IJ, p. 159; Magadha-raithai^n Giribhaj^ , giri-parikhhepe thito ti attho. 

Sumnjigah’vJd'Sitd, I, p. 152; Rdjagahe'ti evnw-ndutakf nagare, Park hi Mandhata-JJahagovindadlhi parig- 
gah'itattd Rdjagaha a ti vachchati. .4Rnt’ .. ndatam etnrh nagara'^sa. 

Uddnn-vantKua't, Siamese Ed., p. 52. Cf. Bhdgavatn Purdtai, X, Ch, 7, according to ivhkh king Jardsandha tin- 
prisoned several kings in Rdjagfiha, 
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EA.JAGRIHA IX AXCIEXT LITERATURE 


According to Jinaprabhasuri, the city which eventually came to be called 
Eaj agriha was known from time to time by such earlier names as Kshitipratishtha, 
Chanakapura, Rishabhapura, and Kusagrapura/ the first three of which are not 
met with elsewhere, in Buddhist or Brahmanical literature. We come across two 
other names of the ancient city, namely Vasumati in the Rdmdymui~ and Bar- 
hadrathapura in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

2 GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPHY 

The Mahdhhdrata {Sabhdparva), which professes to give an earlier account of 
Rajagriha^ when it was used as the capital by king Jarasandha and known by 
the name of Ctirivraja. describes the royal city as one guarded by five close-set 
hills with large peaks. The five hills with which this beautiful royal city was 
girt and made impregnable on all sides {durddharsham samantatah) were Vaihara, 
the large mountain {vipidah sailo), Varaha, Yrishabha, Rishigiri, and Subhachai- 
tyaka.^ The five hills around the city, as named in a second enumeration, were 
Pandara, Vipula. Varahaka, Chaityaka, the best of mountains (girisresfitha) , and 
Mataiiga, the rocky elevation {silochchaya) Tliis capital of Magadha which 
‘ might have a view ’ by persons from a distance from the Gorathagiri' (modern 
Barabar hills)® lay concealed, as it were, in lodhra (racetnosa) trees adorned all 
over with fragrant and delightful blossoms. It also abounded with the beautiful 
groves of Pippala trees. It was the place where once dwelt such holy personages 
as Rishi Dirghatamas, the high-souled Gautama, and the sage Kakshivan. It was 
again the place that contained the excellent abodes of Svastika and Maninaga, 
the two serpents that tormented the enemies. (Jn the five great hills, Pandara, 
Vipula, Varahaka, Chaityaka, and Matanga, were the abodes of all siddhas, the 
hermitages of anchorites and high-souled miods, and the haunts of powerful bulls, 
Gandharvas, Rdlshasas, and Xdyas. The hot springs, famous as Tapoddsd were 
praised by all siddhas as panyatirthas (holy waters for purificatory baths). 
Manindya was the tutelary deity of the place, while the yakshinls were the minor 
deities of appreciable importance. It was then a flourishing city, populous and 


^ Vividha-ririJia-kalpay Vaihlidragiri-hApa , vv, 13-14 : KshiiipraiisJifhddi ndrndnyan vabhudijat tadd tadd, Kshiti- 
pratishtha-Chanakapura-rishahhapvrdhh idhayh K asdgrapurasaihjndrh dm kramdd Rdjagrihdhvayam. 

Hwen Thsang’s explanation of the origin of the name Kusagrapura may not at all be correct. See passim, 

2 I, 32. 7. 

3 II, 24. 44. 

* Though the account given refers to an earlier state of things, it is highly improbable that, as one has it, it is 
earlier than that contained in the Pali Canon. The neighbouring hill which is called Gorathagiri has been named 
Khalatika (Bald) in the inscriptions of Asoka as well as the Mahdhhdshya of Patahjali {Carpus Inscripiionum In- 
dicarum. New Series, Vol. I). 

3 Sabhdparva, Ch. XXI, v. 2 : Vaihdro vipulahb sailo Vdrdho Vrshabhastathd tathd Rishigiristdta ^ubhdrschaityaha- 
panchamdh, 

^ Ibid, Ch. XXI, V. 11: Pdndare Vipule chaiva tathd Vdrdhahe^ pi cha Chaityahe cha girisreshthe Mdtange cha 
iilochchaye. 

Ibid, Ch. XX, V. 30: Goratham girim asddya dadrisur Mdgadham purarh. 

8 See Jackson’s identification of Goradhagiri in JBORS, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 162 ; Barua’s Old Brdhml Inscriptions 
on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, p. 224. 

® Kakshivatasiapovxrydt Tapodd iti visrutdh. 

Sabhdparva, Ch. XXI, vv. 1-14. 

Vanaparva, Tlrthaydtrdparva, 6-82-105, 106, 107. 
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prosperous, wkere men of four castes lived. The royal palace \s'as inside the 
city. Vasudeva of the Vrishni race and the five Pandava brothers followed a 
route by which they were able to reach the beautiful and majestic Chaityaka 
hill from Gorathagiri. It was from the top of this hill that they took a full 

view of the city before entering it by the gate.^ 

The Pali Isigili-Sutta agrees with the Mahdbhdmta in so far as it says that 
Rajagriha, or better its antonagara (the inner city), was surrounded bv live hills.^ 
But the hills themselves are named somewhat differently : Vebhara, Pandava, 
\epulla, Gijjhakuta, and Isigili. Judged by their verbal correspondences, 

Yebhara and Isigih are same names as Vaihara and Rishigiri of the first list of 
the Mahdbhdrata and Pandava and Vepulla are no other than Pandara and Vipula 
of the second list of the Great Epic. Unfortunately the Epic description has 
not a word of explanation as to why the five hills were differently named in the 

two lists presented in one and the same chapter of the Sabhdparva, nor does it 

give any indication whatsoever as to how they were to be located or identified. 
The interest of the Buddhist account in the Isigili-Sutta lies in the fact that it 
introduces the enumeration in such a manner as to enable the reader to locate 
the five hiUs in succession, patipdtiyd as Buddhaghosa would say.'^ If one is 
to take that the list of five hills opens with Isigili, it closes with Gijjhakuta. and 
if it opens with Vebhara, it must close with Isigili. But the question still remains 
open how to identify them with the modern hills that enclose Rajgir, or better 
Purana Rajgir ? 

The Jaina records and traditions, earlier as well as later, are mainly respon- 
sible for the modern nomenclature of the hills around Rajgir. If one enters 
Rajgir from the north, the hill which lies to the right is Vaibharagiri ; that 
which lies to the left is Yipulaparvata or Vipulagiri ; the one which stands at 
right angles to the Yipula and runs southwards parallel to the Yaibhara is Ratna- 
giri ; the one forming the eastern extension of the Ratnagiri is Chhathagiri and 
the hill that stands next to Chhathagiri in continuation of the latter is Sailagiri. 
The one opposite to the Chhathagiri is Udayagiri ; that which lies to the south 
of Ratnagiri and the west of the Udaya is Sonagiri. The Vaibharagiri extends 
southward and westward ultimately to form the western entrance of Rajgir with 
the Sonagiri. The Vipula-parvata runs for some length towards the south-east 
leading to the northern range of hills that extends up to the village called Giriyak 
or Giryek on the Bihar-Sharif-Nawadah road. The Ratnagiri stretches south- 
ward for some distance and then bends eastward, the eastern hills, Chhathagiri 
and Sailagiri extending towards north-east forming the northern range of Rajgir 
hills. The Chhathagiri and the Sailagiri form the eastern entrance of Rajgir 
with the Udayagiri which latter, too, continues eastward as the southern range 
of Rajgir hills. The Udayagiri in its turn forms the southern entrance of Rajgir 
with the Sonagiri. The Sonagiri extends further west or southwest to form the 
western entrance of Rajgir \vith the Yaibhara hill which stands in front of it 


^ Sabhdparva, Ch, XXI, vv. 16*25, 

* Majjhima-nikdyQy Vol. Ill, pp. 68 foil. Cf, Sutta-nipdta Commentary, II, p. 383. 

® Papahcha-sudani, iSiamese Ed., Pt, III, p. 537 : etesu pana pahhatesu patipdiiyd kathiyamdvesu* 
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(Plate Iff). The Rajgir hills forming two parallel ranges, northern and southern, run 
north-east over a distance of 9 miles and terminate at the village of Giriak. 
Cunningham says ; From the neighbourhood of Gaya two parallel ranges of 
hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 miles to the bank of the 
Panchana river, just opposite the village of Giryek. The eastern end of the 
southern range is much depressed, but the northern range maintains its height, 
and ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the Panchana river. The lower 
peak is crowned with a solid tower of brick-work, well known as Jarasandha- 
kd-Baithal', or Jarasandha’s throne (Plate Ih), while the higher peak on the west, 
to which the name of Giryek peculiarly belongs, bears an oblong terrace 

In the inscriptions of the Jaina temples on ilt. Yaibhara, the name of the 
hill is ' sometimes written Yaibhara, and sometimes Yyavahara It is appa- 
rently the same mountain as Yaihara, which is described in the Mahdbhdrata 

as a vipiila kiilci, or ' massive rock ’. According to Jinaprabha-suri. the city of 
Piajagriha shone forth in the valley of Yaibharagiri’ with Trikuta. Khanuika, and 
the rest as its bright peaks. ^ The .laina author speaks of some dark caves in 
this hill that cordd not be entered without much diffi<ulty {tuniaskanda-durvi- 
gdhofii/hd). He refers to this sacred hill as the site where one might be easily 
inclined to build kundas of tepid and cold water {tapta-sitambii-kiindani). Close 
to this hill were the Sarasvati and many other streams flowing with pleasant 
vvateis with properties to heal diseases, and they served as so many popular 
tl/ikafi (bathing places). The Buugatas (Buddhists) built vihdras on this hill, 
finding it to be a suitable -site (pratidrk/) . and the Jainas installed the images 

of the holy Arhats (Tv'thankuraf<) in the chaitifas (shritie.s) built U2)on it."^ As 
Cunningham thought, ’ this hill is beyond all doubt the Vehhdra of the Pali annals ’.® 
But what is the actual literary evidence to justifv this identification I 

The only difficulty in the way of this identification arises from the fact that 
linen Tli^.ng has definitely represented the mountain as Fi-pu-lo, which verbally 
equates with Yipula. He tells us that '■ to the west of the north gate of the 
■ iilountain City ' was the Pi-pu-lo (Yipula) mountain According to local 

accounts he adds, " on the north side of the south-west declivity there had 
once been 500 hot springs,' of which there remained at his time several scores, 
some cold and some tepid. The source of these springs was the Anavatapta Lake 

to the south of the Snow Mountains, and the streams ran underground to this 

place. The water was beautifully clear, and it had the same taste as that of 
the Lake. The fountain stream flowed in 500 branches past the Small Hot 
^Yells, and this made the water of the springs hot. All these springs had carved 

^ Cunningham's At) dent Geography, pp. y 39 -540. 

- Ibid, p. 530. 

I iridha-tirtha-kalpa, I aihhdragiri-halpa, v. 13: U patyahdyaih asyadrer hhati Rdjagriharh puraiii . 

^ Ibid, V. 5 ; Trthfdn-KKnndikddim iringdnyasya chakdsati. 

Cunningham’s Andent Geography, pp. 530-1. D. N. Sen is of the same opinion. 

^Ihid, p. 531. 

' alters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p, 153. The pilgrim tells of the mountain to the north of Rajagaha with twenty 
hot springs at its base. The Chinese ambassador Wang Hsuan (or Yuan)-tse, a contemporary of Hwen Thsang, 
washed his head in one of these springs. Watters’ Yuan Chxvang, II, p. 154. 
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stones such as heads of lions or white elephants, or they had stone aqueducts 
to lead the water into tanks made of stone slabs. People came from various 
lands to bathe in these tanks, and often went away healed of old maladies. 
About the springs were the foundations of topes and temples in cl<)se succession, 
and also the sites of sitting and exercise places of the Four Past Buddhas. This 
place having a succession of hill and stream was a hermitage of benevolence and 
wisdom, and in it were hidden many scholars unknown to the world. To the 
west of the Hot Springs was the Pi-po-lo (Pippala) cave in which the Buddha 
often lodged. Through the rock at the back of this was a passage into the 
Avsur’s Palace in which bJiiksJms practising samadhi lodged notwithstanding the 

strange sights which drove some of them mad On the Vipula Mountain 

is a tope on the spot where the Buddha once preached ; many Digaiiibaras 
now lodge here and practise austerities incessantly ; they turn round with the 
sun watching it from its rising to its setting.”^ 

This is undoubtedly a vivid and correct description of the main features of 
the Jaina Vaibharagiri as it is found even now. None need be surprised when 
the great Chinese pilgrim represents the Jaina Vaibharagiri as Pi-pu-lo in view 
of the fact that even the (Jreat Epic describes Mount Vaihara as vipula saila. 
That this verv mountain is the Vebhdra of the Pali records is indeed bevond all 
doubt. In accounting for the name of Tapoddrama, a Buddhist retreat or 
monastery in Rajafifika of the Buddha’s time, Buddhaghosa suggests that it 
received its name from Tapoda. a hot-water lake about which it was situated.- 
Tapoda is the name of the stream which flowed into and fed the Tapoda lake. 
The Pali scholiast adds by way of a further explanation of the name ! 

’* Underneath the Yebhara mountain is the residence of the terrestrial Ndyas 
which extends over a space of five hundred leagues and resembles the world of 
the gods in being adorned with jewelled floor and pleasaunces and gardens. 
There is a big lake of water on the sporting ground of the Ndyas, The river 
Tapoda flows heated therefrom, as a stream of hot water. But how is it so I 
Surrounding Pdjagaha stands a large under- world. There this Tapoda passes 
between two big boiling purgatories. From this circumstance the river flows 
heated. The Blessed One said, ' When, 0 monks, this Tapoda begins to flow, 
the water of that lake is excellent, agreeable, cool, but this Tapo<la, 
0 monks, passes also between two great purgatories. For this reason this Tapoda 
flows heated.' A big lake of water came to be formed thereby in front of tliis 
retreat 


^ Watters’ t'kicaiigy VoL II, pp. 153-4. 

- Sdratiltappakdsini, I, p. 38: Tapoddrdme, ti Tapodassa tuiiodakassa rahadassa va^^fua evam laddha-ndme 
drdme, 

^ Sdratthapakdsini, I, p. 38: Vebhdra- pabbatnsm kira heithd bhum/natthaka-ndgdriam, pahca-gojana-satikahi 
ndgabhdmnarii devaloka-sadisam manimayena talena dram' uyydnehi ca sanianndgatam. Tattha ndgdnam kilayiaUhdne 
rnakd-udaka-rahado, Tato Tapoda ndma nadi sandati kuthiid un odak-d. Kasmd pn)V esd edisd ? Bdjagaham kira 
parivdretvd mahd-petaloko titthati, Tattha dvinnam 7nahd-lohakiimbhi-niraydna?)i antarena ayam Tapoda dgochchaii, 
Tasma, kuthitd sandati, Vuttam pi c'etam : “ Yaddyam, bhikkhavey Tapoda sandati, so rahado accodako sdUxlako 

siiodako api cdyam, bhikkhave, Tapoda, dvinnam tnahd-niraydnam antarikdya dgachchhati. Tendyam Tapoda 

kuthitd sandati Imassa pana drdmassa abhimukhatthdne tato maha-udaka-rahado jdto, 

B 2 
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While Buddhist writings mention Tapoda as a hot river, the Great Epic, 
as we saw, uses tapoddh as a plural form to denote the hot springs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha. Watters rightly guessed that the Pali Tapoda and the 
Chinese T'a-pu-ho might be taken to represent the ’ hot springs ’ of Hwen Thsang.^ 
Here our immediate interest lies in the fact that Buddhaghosa associates the 
hot springs giving rise to the Tapoda river with ilount Vebhara. 

If it can thus be established that the Pali Vebhara mountain is no other than 
the Jaina Yaibharagiri. it becomes easy to identify the remaining four hills with 
the aid of the list of five hills as mentioned in order in the Isigili-Sutta ; Pandava 
with ^ ipula mountain, Yepulla with Ratnagiri" and Chhathagiri,® Gijjhakuta with 
I dayagiri. and Isigili with Sonagiri.^ 

In the Saihgutta-Xikdya the Yipula or Yepulla is described as the best among 
the mountains of Rdjagaha.^ Regarding this mountain we are told in the same 
Xikaya that it lay to the north of Gijjhakuta and stood in the midst of the girdle 
of Magadhan hills.® Going by this description one must see that the mountain 
with which the Yepulla of the Pali records is identified satisfies this two-fold 
test : (I) that it stands to the north of Gijjhakuta, and (2) that it is placed in 
the circle of hills. The Jaina Yipula mountain does not certainly satisfy these 
two tests. But the Ratnagiri and the Chhathagiri, taken together and counted 
as one hill, stand these tests. 

D. N. Sen has availed himself of a statement in the Sutta-nipdta commentary 
m identifying the Pandava mountain with the Ratnagiri." According to this 
statement Siddhartha travelled just a week after his renunciation from the 
n;ango-grove of the Jlallas at Anupriya to Rajagriha which stood like a ‘ fortress ’ 
between five hills. He entered the city by its eastern gate and walked up the 
Pandava mountain® where he sat down in a slope facing the east (puratihdhM- 
ti(i'l-hapahbhdre).^ The e.xpression puratthdbhimuhha can by no means be taken 
to suggest with Sen that the slope •' lay to the east ’.i® And if we look into the 
text of the Sutta-nipcita. we find it altogether silent as to the gate by which 
the Bodhisattva entered the city. All that we are told in it is that on his arrival 
at Rajagriha the Bodhisattva went about the city collecting alms, and on coming 
out of it walked towards the Pandava hill, thinking that it would be his dwelling 
place. ^ Seeing that he took up his abode there, the messengers of king Bimbisara 


MVatters’ Yuan Chivang, 11 . p. 14S. 

3 identifies J epidla with T ipula^ and Pandava with Ratnagiri. 

uii John Marshall identifies Gijjhalcida with Chhathagiri. See his ^Rajgir and its Remains' in A. S» I. R., 1905-06, 
pp. 86 fol], 

* Cunningham identifies Isigili with Ratnagiri. Ancient Geography, p. 531. 

SarhyvitaSikaya, I, p. 67. 


Sainyntia^Is ildya^ II, p. 185 ^ So hho pandyam ahhhdto Vepidlo pahbato mahd utiaro Gijjhahdtassa Magadhd~ 
7iarn giribbajo. 

Ginbbaje is the correct reading and not giribbajo. See Sdratthapakdsinl, II, p. 159. 

Ra^gir and its neighbourhood, p. 10. 

® Siiita-nipdUi commentary, II, p. .S83 : tarn pabbatam aruhi. 

Ibid, II, p. 384. 

Rajgir and its neighbourhood, p. 10. 

Sutia nipdta, p. 73 : So pindachdra^n charitvd nihkhamma nagard muni Pandavam abhihdresi, etthavdso bhavissatu 
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informed him, saying : “ This hhikkhu, 0 great king, remains seated in front 
of the Pandava hill, like a tiger, or a bull, or a lion in the cavern of a mountain.”^ 
The JdtaJca-Niddna-JcatJid definitely tells us in this connection that the Bodhi- 
sattva came out of the city by the same gate by which he entered it and sat down 
facing the east under the shade of the Pandava mountain and took his meal.^ 

Thus in the Niddna-kathd, too, the gate by which the Bodhisattva entered 
the city and came out of it is not mentioned. It agrees with the Sutta-nipdta 
also in stating that he had not walked towards the Pandava hill until he came 
out of the city. Further, if the Bodhisattva had travelled from Anupriya to 
Eajagriha, presumably by the high road which passed through Nalanda, it is 
more probable that he entered the city by its north gate, in which case it is 
the Jaina Vipulagiri rather than Katnagiri that fits in with the description of 
the Bodhisattva’s first visit to Rajagriha which was the Girivraja of Magadha. 

The Vebhara and the Pandava appear indeed to have been the two hills 
that stood on the north side of Girivraja and were noted for their rocky caves.^ 

All the available Pali records attest beyond all doubt that the palace of the 
king of Magadha of Buddha’s time was situated in Girivraja, within the girdle 
of five hills. King Bimbisara was able to see from his palace when the Bodhi- 
sattva was collecting alms from door to door within this part of the ancient 

city.^ Buddhaghosa speaks indeed of anto-nagara and bahi-nagara, the ‘ inner 
city ’ and the ‘ outer city ’ of Rajagriha, each of which contained a large popu- 
lation, nine crores of people as he would say.’ The Pali scholiast also informs 
us that the city of Rajagriha was provided with 32 large gates and 64 small gates.® 
He also tells us that it was enclosed by a wall (pdltdra).' There were localities 
on all sides of the city {Rdjagahassa samantd).^ The locality which lay to the 
south of the southern line of hills was known by the name of Dakkhinagiri (Dak- 
.shinagiri) 

The happy reminiscences of the sites of importance to the Buddhists in and 
about Rajagriha are vividly recorded in the Mahdparinibbdna-suttanta in the 

following words of the Buddha ; " Whilst I dwelt once in Rajagaha on the 

Gijjhakuta mountain, whilst I dwelt once in Rajagaha in the retreat called 

Nigrodharama, there verily I dwelt in Rajagaha on the precipice called Chora- 


^ Sutta-nipata, p. 73: Esa hhikkhu, }nahdrdja, Pamjavassa puratthito nisinno vyagghusabho va slho va girigab- 
hhare, 

2 Faiisboll, Jdtakfi, I, p. 66: Mahdpuriso pi wissaka-bhattam sainharitvd paviitkadvdreri’ eva nngard nikk^ 

khnmitvd Pandavapahbatuchhdydya pnratthdhhimukho nisiditvd dhdraiti paribhunjitum draddho. 

3 Theragdthd, XLI, v. 1 : Vivaram nnupatanti Vebhdrassa cha Pandavassa cha, 

^ Suita -nipdta, p. 72 ; Faiisboll, Jdtakdi, I, p. 66 : Rajci pasdda-tah thaivd uiahdpurisam disvd. 

^ Sdratthappakdsim, I, p. 313: Rdjagaham kira dkinna-uianussdnaiti auio-nagare nava-kotiyo hahi-iiagare navd 
ti. Tam iipatiissdya atthdrasa-manussa^kotiyo vasanti. The figure given is obviously an exaggerated one, 

^ Sumangala-vildsinly I, p. 150: Rdjagahe kira dvattuksa niahd-dvdrnni chatusafihi hhuddaka-dvarani, 

’ Ilid^ I, p. 150, 

^ Digha-nikdya, II, pp. 115-6: Ekam iddham At^anda saniayadi Rdjagahe vikardmi Gijjhakupe pabbate,,,^ 

Nigrodharame Chora-papdte V ebhdra-passe Sattapanna {Sattapanni) guhdyarn Isigili-passe Kdlasildyarh 

. , . . Sitavane Sappasondiha-pabhhdre . . . .Tapoddrdme .... Veluvane Kalandahanivdpe Jlvaharnhavane , , . . 

Maddakachchhisrnim Migaddye, 

9 Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, pp. 79-80. 
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papata. There verily I dwelt in Rajagaha in the Sattapanna or Sattapanni 
cave on one side of the Vebhara mountain. There verily I dwelt in Rajagaha 
on Kalasila on a side of the Isigili mountain. There verily I dwelt in Rajagaha 
in Sitavana in a slope of the hill called Sappasondiha-pabbhara. There verily 
I dwelt in Rajagaha in the retreat called Tapodarama. There verily I dwelt 
in Rajagaha on the ,‘^ite called Veluvana Kalandaka-nivapa. There verily I dwelt 
in Rajagaha in Jivaka's Mango-grove. There verily I dwelt at the Madda- 
kuchchhi Deer-park ”. 

“ Delightful is Rajagaha. delightful is the Gijjhakufa mountain, delightful 
is the Gotama-nigrodha, delightful are the Chora-papata, the Sattapanni-guha on 
a side of the Isigili mountain, the Sappasondika-slope in Sitavana, the Tapodarama, 
the Veluvana Kalandaka-nivapa, the mango-grove of Jivaka, and the Madda- 
kuchchhi Deer park.’ 

The Yinaiia Chdlomrjya (fV. 4) contains another interesting list of the 
Buddhi.^^t .'<ites of importance in and about Rajagriha which excludes the name 
of Xigrodhaiama and Veluvana Kalandaka-nivapa of the above bst but includes 
three new names: — Gomata-Kandara. Tinduka-kandara, and Topoda-kandara.- 

To these may be added a few othei- names met with in the Pali Canon and 
the re.st of Buddhist literature : — 

Pippali-gitltdd Kupota-kandardd Sappud-fiinp Indnkuta,^ Patibhdnakutad 
Ambasandad Vedijjuka-jxdjbate Iitdasdl<ipj)thdd Puribbdjaldrdma of Udumbarikdf^ 
LaUhivanad^ Pasduaka-rhetigud- Ndlakaf/dnntd'’ Varakad^ Kdlanddd’' Pdvdrika- 
ambai'anad'' Pdlalif/d)}iad~ Rdjdgdrakfi at Aihbdafflikdd^ and Ekandld in Dak- 
khindgiri. 

Gijjhakuta (Gridhrakuta) was one of the five hills that surrounded Girivraja 
wdiich was the antonarjara (inner area) of Rajagnha. The name does not occur 
in records other than those of the Buddhists. Buddhaghosa accounts for 
the name thus : 


^ Dlqhti’iuhrnjn, II, pp. 116-7: Batttan'njfu}) ROjagahain, rdmamyo Gijjhakdto pahhatOj ramamyo Gotama” 

nigrodko, rntnann/o Chora-paputo, rfimrtviyo Vfbhura-passe Satiapfimii-guhci, ramavlyo Isigili -passe Kdlasild, ramamyo 
Sitavane SKppasottdikapahbhnro, ramannjo Tapoddrdmo, rantaiuyo Velviruie Kalandaha-tntdpOf ramanlyam Jivakamba^ 
vanarii. rmnf.ndip) Mfiddakttchchhisini'iti inigaddyo. 

^ Vinatfd Pitakn, 11, p. 70. 

^ L ddna, I. 6. Ill, 7. 

4 Ibid. IV, 4. 

^ Sfnnyuttn-rtikdya, I, p. lo3. 

6 Ibid, I, p. 206. 

" IbuL I, p. 440. 

® ^ D'tglta-rdkdya, JI, p. 263. 

10 IbUL 111. }>. 36. 

Vinaijn Mnhdvagga, I, 22, 1, 2, 

Sntta-nipdta, v, 10l3. 

Snfnyuttn-nikdya, IV, p. 2ol. 

FaiiihoU, Jdiaka, I. p. 391, 

& 1^ Mojjhimfi-nikdya. I, p. 371. 

Digha-niknm, IT, p. 84. 

1® Ibid, I, p. 1. 

10 Sarby iii(a- n »' kr/ya .1, p . 172. 
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The mountain was called Gijihakuta or ‘ Vulture-peak ’ either because it 
had a vulture-like peak or because the vultures used to dwell on its peakG As 
for its topography, we are told that it stood to the south of Vepulla,^ that it 
could be ‘ approached from the eastern gate of the city^,’ that Jivaka’s mango- 
grove stood between it and the city- walk, that the Buddha used to take his daily 
exercise at its back ‘ in the western shade ’ between two peaks^, that the Kalasila 
on a side of Isigili was so situated in front of it that a person could easily watch 
from it the action of certain other persons on the former'’ and that the Deerpark 
at Maddakuchchhl lay near about it". 

The Nigrodharama, otherwise called Gotama-nigrodha, was, as its name im- 
plies, a retreat marked by the presence of a banyan tree. It was situated some- 
where at Bajagaha. Its location cannot be determined in the absence of any 
information on the point. 

The Chora-papata was, as its name signitie.s, a precipice of a hill of Rajagaha 
from which the thieves or condemned criminals Avere throA\m down. The loca- 
tion of the precipice is still unknoAAm. 

The Sattapanni or Sattapanna cave on a side of Yebhara is the historical 
site where the hirst Buddhist Council was convoked. The cave evidently derived 
its name from the Saptaparna or Saptaparni creeper AA'hich stood beside 
it, marking it out. The Pali accounts are silent as to the side or slope of the 
hill on which it A\'as situated'^. According to the Rahavastu, however, it stood 
on the north side, on an excellent slope of the Yaihaya (? Yaihara; mountain 
adorned Avith various trees and a rocky floor®. This agrees Avith the account 
of Fa-Hien AAdiich, too, places the cave ’ on the north of the hill, in the shade.’ 
According to Fa-Hien, ‘ the cavern called Srataparna could be reached by going 
to the west for five or six li (a mile) from the Pippala cave AA'hich, too, stood on 
the north of the .same hill. The same Avas practically the distance of the cave 
from the ‘ Katanda Bamboo garden ’ Avhich lay to the north-east just 300 paces 
from the Pippala cave^®. Hwen Thsang, apparently in agreement AV'ith Fa- 
Hien, locates the cave “ about fic'e or six li south-Avest from the Bamboo Park, 
on the north side of the south Mountain in a great Bamboo AvoocPi.” If these 


^ Pnpnhcha-siidani, II, p. 63 : Tassa pnhhriUfrtsa kHfam atthi, ta.vnd Gijjkakuto 'ti vuckchati, Gijjhd 

vd kuiesu nivn-santlti 'pi Gijjhahuto ti vnchchati. Cf. Sutta Xipdta Commentary^ p, 413 (P. T. S.), 

^ Sfimynttn-yiihnya, IT, p. 185. 

^ Sanuingala-vildnni, I, p. 150: So pnchhindvdrena nlkklicnnitvn pabbntuchchhdyam 

* Ibid.j I, p. 150 : Jiinkassa Amhavanarh pjcikdrassn cha Gijjhakafaifsa cha antard hoii. 

5 Viaaya Chullavaggaj VII, 3.9: Bhagard Gijjhnkutasea pabbatay^n pach.f'hhaydyam chahkamati. Atha kho Diva- 
daiio Gijjhahutatn pabbatam abhiruhitv'i mahanfam sUam pavijjhi . . . Dve pabbata-kufd samdgantvd tarn silam 

sampntichchh imsn . 

^ Majghxma-nihdya, I, p. 92. 

’ Vinaya Mahdvagga, ii, 5.3. 

^ Mahdvamsa, III, v. 19. But from the arrangement of seats for the bhikkhus it may appear that the cave faced 
north. 

® Mahdvastu, I, p. 70 : Parvatasya Vaihdyavarasya nttarasmim tire varapdrh'e, Vividha-padape sildtalu-hhumeh 
hhdge yarn hhavatu dharmasamdsthd, 

Legge’s Fa-Hien, pp. 84-5. 

11 Watters’ Yuan Chwayic, II, p. 159. 
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accounts be true,, it becomes difficult to justify Cunningham's identification of 
the guhd with the Son Bhandar cave on a southern slope of the Vaibharagiri. 

Buddhaghosa explains the name Kalasila as signifying a black rock on a 
slope or side of Isigili^. The rock stood so close to Gijjhakuta that it was possible 
for the Buddha to watch from the latter hill when the Nirgranthas (Jain ascetics) 
were practising difficult penances there- The name Isigili was effidently a 
MagadhI or local form of the Sanskrit Rishigiri, meaning a ‘ Hermit-hill.’ The 
name in its Prakrit spelling acquired, even in the Buddha’s time, a popular ety- 
mology, which, though fantastic, is not without some importance of its own : 
Isi gilatiti Isigili. “ Isigili (RLshigili) is the mountain that swallowed up the 
hermit teachers^.” , 

Sitavana was the name of a susdna-vana or ‘ Cemetery-grove^ The site 
was used for a sivathikd or ‘ charnel-field ’ where the dead bodies were thrown 
or left to undergo a natural process of decay^ or to be eaten and destroyed by 
carnivorous beasts, birds and worms®. The grove or field was enclosed by some 
sort of a wall and fitted wdth doors that remained usually closed during night’. 
Near by was the Sappasondika-pabbhara, a snake-hood-like declivity of the 
neighbouring rock®. The grove evidently lay between the residence of the 
Banker of Rajagriha and the city on one side, and the declivity, on the other. 
For it was on coming out of the Banker's house and of the city {nagaramhd nik- 
khamma) that the Banker Anathapindika came across the cemetery or charnel- 
field. According to Fa-Hien, the shi-tno-she-na (smasana) stood two or three 
li (half a mile) to the north of Venuvana, which latter lav ‘ some 300 paces north 
of the old town, on the west side of the road '.® According to Legge's rendering, 
A enuvana could be reached by ‘ going out from the old city, after walking over 
300 paces, on the west of the road There is a perfect agreement between 

Fa-Hien and Hwen Thsang as regards the location of Venuvana, for the latter 
pilgrim, too, places the famous monastery ‘ above one li from the north gate of 
the Mountain-city Hwen Thsang does not, however, refer to the charnel- 

field, while Fa-Hien refers to it only ‘ parenthetically The reference to the 
smasana on the part of Fa-Hien is relevant as he wanted to locate the Pippala- 
cave, a ‘ stone-cell ' or ‘ dewlling among the rocks ’ in relation to Venuvana. 
Going by the direction given by Fa-Hien, the Pippala-cave was situated on the 

^ Papahcha-sildan'i, II, (P. T. S.) p. 63: IsigiUpnsse ^fi Isigili-pabbatassa passe. Kdlasilayan ti Kdlavanv^ 
pitthipdsdne. 

^ Majjhitna-mhdyn, I, p. 92. 

3 Ibid, III, p. 68. 

^ Sdratihappakdsini, Siauiese Ed., Ill, p. 17: SVnrane 'ti evani-ndmahe susdna’Vane, 

^ Sarny iitta-nihdya, I, pp. 210-211. 

® See Mahdsatipatthdna-Suttanta, Digha-mhdya, II, pp. 295-296 for the fate of a corpse in Sivathika. 

Saiayutta-nihdya, I, p. 211. 

^ Sdratthappahdsini, Siamese Ed., Ill, p. IT : Sappasondi kapahbhdre 'ti sappa-phana-sadisatdya evarriladdha- 
name pabbhdre, 

* Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. lx. 

Legge’s Fa-Hien, p, 84. 

Watters’ Yuan Chivang, II, p. 156. 

Marshall s Rdjagrha and its Remains, A. S. Report for 1905-6, p. 96 : Fa-Hien does not say that he went 
from the Bamboo Garden to the Pippala stone house by way of the smasana. 
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north face of Vaibharagiri, which lay to the south of the smasdna. The cave 
itself stood some 300 paces south-west from the charnel-field^. If this is at all 
correct, we may not go far wrong to suggest that the snake-hood declivity, men- 
tioned in Pali literature in connection with Sitavana, is no other than the spacious 
slope under a few rock-cut caves on the north face of the Vaibhdra hill, a little 
to the west of the hot springs and a little to the north below the Jaina temple. 

Gomatakandara, Tinduka-kandara and Tapodakandara are the three sites 
that served as suitable retreats for Buddhist bhikkhus and accordingly find 
mention in the Vinaya list. The Tinduka-kandara was obviously a site marked 
by a natural cavern in the rock made known by a Tinduka tree which grew beside 
it. And the Tapoda-kandara must have been a similar site with a natural cavern 
in the rock near some hot springs. It is not improbable that the .site is no other 
than the place called Tapoban. Similarly Gomata-kandara was a site with 
another natural cavern in the rock. 

The Tapodarama was a retreat for the Buddhist monks near about the hot 
springs, near about the Tapoda stream, near about the Tapoda lake or pool. The 
hot springs are associated by Buddhaghosa, as we saw, with Yebhara, and the 
Tapoda lake on which the retreat stood was formed by the water carried by the 
Tapoda stream. This retreat was completely forgotten, as ably pointed out 
by D. N. Sen, when the Chinese pilgrims visited Rajagriha-. We may readily 
suppose with D. N. Sen that the Tapoda of Buddhist fame is no other stream 
than the Sarasvati. The retreat itself could not be far from the north-gate of 
the ‘ inner city ’, and its site may probably be identified with one at the north- 
east corner of the Vaibharagiri with a small mound on its south end. 

The Veluvana or Yenuvana was a charming garden, park or grove at Eaja- 
gaha which was surrounded by bamboos^. It has accordingly been represented 
in English by ‘ Bamboo Garden ’, ‘ Bamboo Park or ‘ Bamboo Grove '. all 
meaning the same site of the land received as gift for the first time by the Buddha 
The fuller name of the site was Yekivana Kalandaka-nivapa, the second part 
of the name indicating that here the Kalandakas or Kalakas (squirrels or jay.s) 
freely roamed about and found a nice feeding ground^. The Buddhist legends 
differ as to who was the original owner and real donor of the sitek But certain 
it is that in the Pali accounts king Bimbisara figures as the former owner and real 
donor of the garden. It is also certain that the site was outside the ' inner city 
and ‘ neither very near nor far from it.’ D. N. Sen correctly refers to a Pali 
story relating how king Bimbisara was sometime ‘ compelled to come to the 
Yenuvana- vihara as he was detained too long waiting for his bath in the Tapoda 
and found the city gate closed when he was returning after the bath'^. The 


^ Legge’s Fa-HieUy pp. 84*85. 

^ Fajgir and its neighbourhood, p. 4. 

® Veluvanan ti tassa uyydnassa ndmam, Tam bira veluhi cha parikhhittam ahosi . . . tena Velnvanan ft 

vuchchati. Ct Sutta Nipdta commentary, p. 419. 

^ Kalandahdnah cha "ttha nivaparh adamsu, tena Kalandaka-nivdpo *ii vuchchati. Cf. Sutta. Nipdta Comnientarv 
j). 419. 

® See Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 156*58. 

• Rajgir and its neighbourhood, p. 4. 

C 
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Story is importaiit just for the indication that the site was the Tapoda lake and the 
Tapoda retreat on the north side of .Girivraja and near its northern gate. Fa- 
Hien delmitely informs us that the Karanda Bamboo Garden stood to the north 
of the old city, over 300 paces from the gate, on the west side of the road. The 
srnamna or ‘ charnel field ’ lay to the north of the vihdra, two or three li from it, 
while the Pippala-cave was ‘ a dwelling among the rocks 300 paces south-west 
from Venuvana^. Hwen Thsang recording a few other details tells us that 
the Knianda Bamboo Pari' stood ‘ above one li from the north gate of the Mountain- 
city.* ' Above 200 paces to the north of the Bamboo Park chapel was the 
Kalanda Tank now without any water. Two or three li to the north-west of 
this was an Asoka tope, beside which was a stone pillar.’ ’ Not far to the north- 
ea,st from this was Raj agriha city the outer wall of \vhich was utterly destroyed ; 
the foundations of the inner wall stood prominently and were above 20 li (4 miles) 
in circuit with one gate’.’ According to Hwen Thsang. the Pippala cave stood 
‘ to the west of the hot springs * of the Pi-pu-lo (i.r., Vaibhara) mountains Thus 
combining the two accounts, we must locate the site of Kalanda Yenuvana 300 
paces or one li from the north gate of the ‘ inner city '. half a mile south of the 
sniasdna, 300 paces north-east of the Pippala c-ave in l\It. \'aibhara, and 200 
paces to the south of the Kalanda Tank. We should thank the Chinese travellers 
if they had not confused the Tapodarama. at least partly, with \*enuvana. 

The next site claiming our attention is Jivaka-ambavana. jTvaka con- 
verted the orchard into a vihdra and made a gift of it to the Buddha and his order. 
The Pali Samannaphala-Sutta tells us that king Ajatasuttu of IMagadha had to 
go out of the city of Eajagaha in order to reach this orchard. The Sutta is silent 
as to the route or direction followed by the king. He was escorted, of course, 
by Jivakah In the commentary, however. Bmldhaghosa informs us that the 
king proceeded by the eastern gate of the city the ‘ inner city of Rajagaha 
under the cover of the Gijjhakuta mountain, because the Mango-grove .stood 
somewhere between this mountain and the citpvall’. It was nearer to Jivaka's 
residence than Venavana^. Fa-Hien places it at the ‘ north-east corner of the 
city in a (large) curving (space) h’ Hwen Thsang. too, locates the site ‘ in a bend 
of the mountain wall ’, north-east from the (old) city^. According to Watters’ 
suggestion, based upon a Chinese accoimt in the Fo-shuo-sheng-ching, Ch. II. 
the orchard ‘ was apparently in the inclosure between the city proper and the 
hills which formed its outer defences on the east side®.’ 

The Deer-park at Maddakuchchhl was another important site in or about 
Rajagaha. Buddhaghosa takes Maddakuchchhl to be the actual name of the 


^ Legge’s Fa-Hien, pp. 84-85. 

^Watters’ Yuan Ckwang, II, pp. 162-163. 

® Ibid.y II, p. 154. 

*■ Dlgha-nikaya, I, pp. 47, 49 : Rdjagakaiiihd niyydsi. 

® Sumangala‘vildsin\, I, p. 150 : Jivakassa amhavanam pdhdrassa cha Gijjhahutassa cha antard hoti. So pdcina- 
dvdrena niJekkamitvd pabbaiachekhayam pdvisi. 

* Ibid,, I, p. 133 : Idan cha Veluvanarh atidure, mayharh pana vyydnam Amhavanam dsannatarariu 
" Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 82. 

“Watters’ Yuan Chtcang,!!, p. 150. 

^Ibid,, II, p. 151. 
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park where the antelopes were allowed to live freely, without fear, and offers 
the following fanciful explanation for the origin of the name ; " The park came 
to acquire the name Maddakuchchhi or ‘ Eub-belly ’ from the circumstance that 
here Bimbisara’s queen, mother of Ajatasattu. tried to cause abortion with a 
view to killing the inimical child in the womb by getting her bellv rubbed^.” But 
the Pali statement, ramanhjo Maddahichchhismim migaddyo. ' delightful is the 
Deer-park at Maddakuchchhi,’ leaves no room for doubt that ^faddakuchchhi 
itself was not intended to be the name of the park concerned. The import of 
this descriptive name is that the Deer-park was situated either near Madda- 
kuchchhi or within it. We have reason to suspect that Maddakuchchhi^ was 
somehow only a Prakrit form of Sanskrit adri-kuhhP, which has the same meaning 
as the Pali pabbata-Tcuchchh) , ‘ a curve in the hill ’. The site was apparently on 
the plains and occupied a space near a curve in one of the hills of Eajagaha. It 
must have been very near to Gijjhakuta, otherwise there is no reason why the 
bhikkhns should think of carrying the Master in a stretcher to it‘ after he had 
got hurt by a piece of stone. The site of this ancient park is probably no other 
than a large enclosed space to the west of the Udayagiri and placed at a curve of 
the eastern end of the Sonagiri, on its northern side, at a south-east corner of 
Eajgir. 

The Pippali-giihd or Pipphali-guhd was a solitary cave which became a favou- 
rite resort of Mahakassapa®. There are some later Pali accounts that show 
that the cave was used by the great Thera only for meditation‘’t Fa-Hien knew 
it to be ‘ a dwelling among the rocks. . . .in which Buddha regularly sat in medita- 
tion after taking his (midday) meal while according to Hwen Thsang it was a 
cave ■ in which the Buddha often lodged^.' The Pali works record only one 
instance of the Buddha’s presence at this cave when he went to see Mahakassapa 
when the latter fell seriously ill®. As explained by the Pali scholiasts, the cave 
was called Pippali or Papphali because it was marked by a Pippali or Pipphali 
tree which stood beside it^®. Both Fa-Hien and Hwen Thsang have represented 
it as Pipphala-guha or ‘ the Pipphala cave.' This name is also not unknown to 
Buddhist works in Pali^i, and Sanskrit^-. It would seem that the tree which 

^ Sdratthaj)pahdsi7ii, I, p. 77: Maddahvchchhi'^viin ti evaiundmale uyyditf. Tandii Ajdiamtinruld Ihchchhigaie 
tassa rndtardj a yam mayham huchchhigato gahhho ranilo mttu hhavismii. Kim me imind ? "/t, gabbha-pdtan’ attharn 
tattha kiichchhi rnadddpitd. Tasmd Maddak'iichchh'i ti safikham gatam. Migd?iam pana abhfvja-vas\itthdya diiDirdid 
Migaddyo "ti vuckchati. 

2 Another example of such a Magadhan name is afforded by Machalagdma (Fausboll’s Jdtaka, Vol. I, p. 199), 
’which ’ft'as apparently a distorted spelling of Achalagdma. 

^ For the use of adri-kukski, see Monier William’s Sanskrit-English JDictionary. 

^ Samyntfa-nikdtja, I, p. 110: Sdratthappakdsinl , I, p. 78: Te tnthdgaiam mancha-sivikdya Maddakitchchhirii 
nayimau. 

^ Uddna, I, p. 4. 

• Dhammapada-Commentary, II, pp. 19-21, D. X. Sen’s Kajgtr and its neighbourhood y p. 5. 

’ Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 85. 

^Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p. 154. 

* Samyutta-nihdya, V, p. 79. 

Uddna-vannand, Siamese Ed., p. 77 : Tassa kira guhdya dvdra-samipe eko pipphali-rukkho ahosi, tena sa Pip- 
phali-guhd Hi panndyittha. 

Dhammapada-Commentary, II, p. 19, 

1^ Manju^.-Mtilahalpay Patala, LIII, p. 588 : guhalino 'iha Paipale. 

C 2 
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marked out the cave was Pippala {Ficus religiosa) rather than Pippali or Pipphali. 
The Pali scholiasts apparently failed to notice that a feminine form of Pippala 
had to he used to make it square with guha. The Pali works do not precisely 
tell us where, in which of the hills of Kajagaha, was the cave situated, hut they 
seem to indicate that it was not far from Yenuvana^. The Manjusri-Mulakalpa 
places it in the Vardha mountain^, while, according to Fa-Hien, it was only 300 
paces south-west from the Karanda ^"enuvana, and situated in the mountain 
which lay to the south of this monastery^. In some of the Chinese accounts it is 
placed ‘ in the Vulture-peak mountain^.’ But Hwen Thsang definitely locates 
it on the Pi-pu-lo {i.e., Vaibhara) mountain, to the west of the hot springs. He 
tells us that ‘ through the rock at the back of this was a passage into the Asur’s 
Palace in which bhikshus practising samadhi lodged®. The Asur’s Palace men- 
tioned by the Chinese pilgrim cannot possibly be taken to refer to what is now-a- 
days known as Jarasandha’s Baithak®. For all that he meant by it was an 
under-ground hall-like space into which the passage led". 

Sumagadha was the name of a well-known tank, which stood somewhere 
in the ’ outer city ’ of Rajagaha.® From the location suggested in the Pali 
text it is evident that it wms situated near about Gijjhakuta. There was a 

Moranivapa or ' Peacocks’ feeding ground ’ on the bank of this tank.® 

The Patibhana-kuta was a peak with a ‘ fearful precipice {subhaydnako 
papdto). in the neighbourhood of Gijjhakuta^®. Buddhaghosa informs us that 
the Patibhanakuta was only a boundary rock which looked like a large moun- 
tain. The Pali scholiast may be so far right when he suggests that the kuta 

marked a boundary, but he has altogether missed the significance of its name 
Patibhdna, ' the echoing ’. Xo other meaning can be reasonably made out of 
the word Patibhdna. Even now there is a peak at the eastern end of the Sona- 
giri,^^ opposite to the Udayagiri, which echoes the sounds. This is certainly 

a boundary rock, because the southern gate of the city lies just between it and the 
Udavagiri, identified by us with Gijjhakuta. 

The Saihyutta-nikdya mentions Indakuta as a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Rajagaha. On this mountain was the dwelling of Indaka 'Vakkha, 


^ ^nmyutta-nihdya , V, p. 79. 

2 Manjusri-Mulakalpa, p. 588 : Magadhanam jane sreshihe Kusdgrapurivdshiam parvatam tatsarnipan tu Vardham 
ndma, ndmata' Tatrdsau dhydyate hhihshuh guhdlino Hha Paipale. 

^ Legpfe's Fa-Hieyty p. 85. 

* Watters’ Yvan CMvangy II, p. 155. 

^ Ibid, y II, p. 154. 

* D, X. Sen's Rojgir and its neighbourhood, p. 6. 

Sir John Marshall assuming that by the Pupudo mountain Hwen Thsang meant the Vipulagiri, suggests that 
the Pippala stone house stands near the foot of the Vipula hill behind the Suraj Kund and some 270 yards to the east 
of the site of Venuvana. A. S, 1, Report for 1905-6, p. 96. 

^ SathyuUa-nilcdya, Y, p. 447; Sdratihappahdsim, Siamese Ed., Ill, p. 412: Smndgadhaya pohkharaniyd Hi- 
erarhndmikiya pokhharaniyd. 

® Digha-nikdya, III, pp. 38-39 : Bhagavd Gijjhakuta pabhatd orohitvd yena Sumdgadhdya tire Mora-nivdpo teri* 
upasankami, 

Samyutia-nikdya, V, p. 448. 

Sdratthappakdsim, Siamese Ed., Ill, p. 413: Patibhdnahuio Hi eko mahanto pabbatasadiso Tyiariyddd pdsdno 

**D. N. Sen inclines to identify the kuta with Sailagiri. Ree Rajgir and its neighhoturkood^ p. 13 , 
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presumably a prehistorical sanctuary. ^ As Buddhaghosa suggests, either the hill 

derived its name from the \akkha or the Yakkha derived his name from the 

hill.^ The Sanskrit IndraJca is an architectural term, meaning a council-hall. 
It might be that the abode of the Yakkha concerned was just a hall-like stone- 
structure, marked by the presence of a sacred tree. The Indakuta mountain 
seems to have been in the neighbourhood of Gijjhakuta. and it stood, perhaps, 
either opposite to or beside the latter.® 

The Jaina Uvasaga-dasdo refers to the site of an ancient shrine, called Guna- 
slla in the neighbourhood of Kajagaha.^ The Vividha-tutha-kalpa, too, men- 
tions this shrine in the most eloquent terms as a site where Lord iMahavIra 
sojourned with his disciples.® 

Ambasanda {Amrakhamja) is mentioned in the Pali Sakkapaii ha-Suttanta as 
a Brahmin village, which was situated to the east of Eajagaha.® The village 

was called Ambasanda or ‘ Mango-tract ’, because there were mango-tracts not 

far from it." The village which is placed in the text outside the area of Rajagaha 
but within Magadha is introduced just to indicate the location of the Indasdla- 
guhd in the Vediyaka mountain which stood to the north of it.® The cave had 
an Inda-sala tree at its door. As Buddhaghosa informs us, it was a pre-existing 

cave between two hills. But the particular hill in which it was actually situated 

was called Vediyaka or Vediya for no other reason than this that it was surrounded 
on all sides by altar-shaped blue rocks.® Xeither the text nor the commentary 
refers to any river in the neighbourhood of this hill. Cunningham, as we know, 
identifies the Vediyaka mountain with Giryek, and the Indasala cave with a 
natural cavern, called Gidlia-dwar, in the southern face of the mountain, at 2 
miles to the south-west of the village of Giryek and 1 mile from Jarasandha’s 
Tower {Jardsandha-kd-Baithak), about 250 feet above the bed of the Bahgaiiga 
rivulet. “ According to Hwen Thsang, the mountain in which the cave was 
situated ‘ had two peaks ’ and its ' sombre gorges were covered with vegetation 
It was ‘ in the precipitous south side of the west peak ’ that the ‘ broad low 
cave ’ was to be seen.^i Hwen Thsang's description agrees so far with Buddha- 

ghosa’s account that the cave is placed on a site of two peaks or mountains, 


^ Sariiyutta-nikdya, I, p. 206: Bhagavd Rdjayahe viharati. Indakule pabhute Indahassa Yakkhussa bhavane. 
For Indaka, see also Petavaithn-Atthakaihdy pp. 136-8. 

“ Sdratthappak'isini y I, p. 300 : I?idGk(tss(i ti lndakutG~mvili<i/io I akkhassG. 1 akkkato hi kutena, kiltato ca Yak-' 
khena ndnuirh laddham. 

3 Samyutta^nikdyay I, p. 206, note that Gijjhakuta is introduced in the text immediately after Indakuta. 

4 Uvasaga-dasao, VIII, 231 : Rdyagihe nayare Gunasile cheiije. 

^ Vivid'ia-tiriha-kalpa, p. 22 : 

Atra chasid Gunasi (si) lam chailyam Saityakaram drisarii. 

Sn-viro yatra samavasasara ganasah prabhuh. 

6 Digha-nikdyay II, p 263: pdchinato Rdjagahassa Ambasanda nama brahma na^gdmo. 

7 Sumangala-vildsiniy III, p. 697 : So kira gdrno ambasandanafh avidure nivUtho. 

8 Dlgha^nikdya, II, p. 263 : lass' uttarato Vediyake pahbate Indasdla^guhdyam. 

» Sumahgala-vildsim, III, p. 697 : Pubbe 'pi sa dvinnam pahhatdnam antare guha. Indasdla-rukkho chassa 

dvdre .... So kira pabbato pabbaia-pdde jdtena manivedika-sadisena ynlavanasandena samantd parikkhitto, tasmd 

V ediyapabbaio. 

Ancient Geography of India, pp. 540-541. 

11 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p. 173. 
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and it differs frona the latter in so far as it locates the cave on the south side- 
of the Avest peak instead of between the two peaks. The two accounts may, 
no doubt, be harmonised if the Pali scholiast’s statement be taken to mean that 
the cave was between two hills, one belonging to the northern range of the Rajgir 
hills and the other to the southern. It is difficult to accept Fa-Hien’s descrip- 
tion of the mountain as ‘ a small solitary rocky hill, at the head or end of which 
was an apartment of stone, facing the south There is much truth in Fer- 
gusson’s opinion that Fa-Hien misunderstood the hill of Bihar-Sarif for the ‘ Indra’s 
cave mountain '. For going by the description of Buddhaghosa and Hwen 
Thsang, we are not to look for the cave in a ‘ solitary small hill ’ but on a spot 
between two mountains or in a place where there was a mountain -with two peaks. ^ 

SappinT occurs as the name of a river or rivulet in the neighbourhood of 
Rajagaha. The Sappini, as its name implies, was a stream with a winding 
course. The Buddha used to sojourn occasionally on its bank.^ In one text 
the location of the river is suggested broadly with reference to the city, and in 
another we are told that the Buddha walked from the Gijjhakuta to the Sappi- 
nitira, which Avas noted then for a large retreat of the Wanderers.'* If Sappini 
be, as one may be inclined to think, no other than the modern Pahchana ri\"er, 
we must suppose that it flowed in the Buddha’s time on the south side of the 
city and in its immediate neighbourhood, AAdiereas it has noAv gone off to the east 
end of the range of Rajgir hills. 

The parihhdjal'drdma of Udumbarika was a notable retreat built for the 
Wanderers in the landed estate of rdurnharn-den in the neighbourhood of Raja- 
gaha and Gdjjhakuta.'’ It Avas evidently a few paces from the Mora-niAuxpa on 
the bank of the Sumagadha tank.'’ 

The Latthivana (Skt. Ya.shiivcota) Avas the name of the royal park of Bim- 
bisaia Avhere the Buddha arrived from Gaydslsa (the main hills of Gayfi) and 
halted with the Jatila conA'erts on his A\'ay to tlie city of Rdjnyriha.' The Latthi- 
A-ana Avas just a palm-grove ’ [tdluyydna) according to Buddhaghosa. 8 The 
grove AA'hich Avas situated in the outskirts of the city of Rdjayaha {Rdjagahana- 
garupachdi-p) Avas considered ' far aAAay ' (atidorc) as compared Avuth Venuvana.® 
The distance betAveen the city and the palm-grove by a road Avhich connected 
the tA\o places is said to haA'e been 3 gdvutas (6 miles).*'’ The grove was noted in 


^ Leiffie'H Fn-Hien, p. 80. 

* See Ancient freogmphy of India, p. 541, for Cunningham’s justification of Fa>Hien. 

3 Samijutta^nikaya, I, p. 153 : Bhagava Rfijagahe viharati Sappinhtire. Sdratthappakdsini, I, p. 219 : Sappini- 
ndmihdya nadiyci tire, 

* Angidtara-niMya, II, pp. 29. 176: Ekarii sainayam Bhagavii BdjagaJie viharati Gijjhakufe pahhate. Tena kho 
pnna samayena sainbahidd ahhihhdtd ahhihhdtd parihbdjakd Sappiniyd tire paribbajakardme paUvasanti, 

® Dlgha-nikCiya, III, p. 36 : Snmangala-vilasini, III, p, 832 : Udumharikdya deviya santake paribbajakardme, 

® Digha-nikAipu P- 39. 

’ Vinnyn Mahnvaggny I, p. 35: Bhagavd Gaydsise yaihd-hhirantam viharitvd . . . anupubbena chdrikarii chara- 
mdno yena RCijagaham tad avasari. Tatra sudarii Bhagavd Rdjagahe viharati Latthivanuyydne Supatitthe-chetiye, 
Fausboirs Jdtalxi, I, p. 83. 

• Samanta-pdsddikdy Commentary on the Mahdvagga, Ceylonese Ed,, p. 158 ; Latfhivane 'fi ^tdluyydne, 

• Fausboll’s Jdtaka^ T, p. 85 ; Cf. Vinaija Mahdvagga^ I, p. 35. 

Fansboir'3 Jdtaka, I, p. 84 : ticravuto maggo. 
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the Buddha’s time for a ‘ Banyan shrine called Suppatittlia-cJietiya.^ There is 
little doubt that the site lay to the west or south-west of Rajagaha.- The 
MaJidvastu locates it in the interior of a hill {antagirismim).^ Hwen Thsang 
describes Yashtivana as ‘ a dense forest of bamboos which covered a mountain 
and points out that above 10 li (nearly 2 miles) to the south-west of it were two 
hot springs.”* But he accounts for the name of the site, Yashtivana or ’ Stick- 
wood by a legend which is ‘ not in agreement with other Buddhist texts As 
Watters remarks : “ These books tell us that when he (the Buddha) proceeded 

from the neighbourhood of the Bodlii Tree to pay his first visit, as the Buddha, 
to Rajagriha, he rested on the way in Yashtivana, the Stick (or Staff) wood. As 
a variant for Yashti we find Lashti, and there are the two Pali forms Yatthi and 
Latthi. Moreover, we find the place called . . . Sahhalatthi with the word 

for trees added. It is called in the bcioks a garden or park and in others a moun- 
tain. In it was a noted shrine called the SxprdfishtJin-chaiti/a. This t^upra- 
tishtha (in Pali Supatittha). was the god of a banyan tree in the wood, and the 
chaitva, at which Buddha lodged, was apjuu'ently only the foot of the banyan 
In one book it is said to be 40 li from Rajagriha. and it was evidently 
to the west of that city, and not far from it. It is still, according to Cunning- 
ham, ■ well-known as the .lakhti-ban, which is only the Hindi form of the Sans- 
krit word ’ ... the two Hot springs . . . are still, Cunningham tells us. to 
be found ‘ at a place called Tapohan . 

'pp 0 PcLsdncihci-chstiya {Pfishuna-cJuHfyct) is famous in Buddhist tradition a.s 
the place where the Buddha had delivered the Pdmyana Discourses, « now em- 
bodied in the concluding book of the Sutta-nipdfa.' It lay evidently west or 
south-west of Rajagaha. The Suttfi-mputd ciiuDdPtditnj informs us that there was 
formerly a d(!vnsthd)i(i or ' shrine on a large stone, which became concerted in 
the Buddha’s time into a Buddhist retreat, known by the name of Pdsdrjaha- 
chetiya or ‘ Rock-shrine Sakka is credited cvith the building of a mahaman- 
dapa upon the rock {^ahkena mdpita-malidmandape).^ It was situated in Ma- 
gadha-khetta (the religious area of Magadha).*** Dr. Bariia cvho took this rock 
to be identical either cvith Gorathagiri (Barabar hills) or some hill near it*^*^ now 
authorises us to look for it in Hwen Thsang s Buddhavana, above 100 li (19 miles) 
north-east of the Kiikkutapada {Kurkihir) mountain. The Buddhacana mountain 


^ Samanla-pamdika, Commentary on Mahamgga, Ceylonese Ed., p. 158: ■ Suppatitthu-cheliye Hi annatarasmim 
vatariihhhe, tassa kir ' etam ndman. 

2 D. N. Sen's Rajgir and its neighbourhood, p* 1^* 

^ Mahdvasiu^ III, p. 441. 

^ Watters' Yuan Chwang, II, p. 146. 

^ Watters’ Yuan Chivang, II, pp. 147-148 ; vide also Ancient t^eography oj India, p. 5^3. 

^ Commentary onlh6Chula.niddeaa,^ia,me%e ■. Pdsdnaka-chetiye Hi pasdna-pitthe Parayana-Sutianta. 

desitatfhdne. 

’ Sutta-nipdta, pp. 218 foil. 

^Sutla.nipata Commentary, p.o&i-. Pdsdmham chetiyam ti mahato pa^anaeM upari pMe devatfharuim ahosi 
uppanne pana Bhagavati vihdro jdto. 

• Ibid., p. 584. 

Ibid., p. 583: Magadha-hhette pana iesam Pdsdnaka-chetiyadu 
Gaya Buddha-Gaya, Vol, I, p. 84. 
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was, as seen by Hwen Tlisang, a rock ‘ with lofty peaks and closely packed, 
cliffs Buddha had rested in a cave in its steep side. At the side of this was 
a flat stone which Sakra and Brahma used for grinding Oxhead Sandal. The 
Yashtivana lay above 30 li (5 miles) to the east of it.^ 

The place where king Ajatasatru is said to have built a stupa for the en- 
shrinement of his share of Buddha's relics- is undoubtedly an important site from 
the Buddhist point of view. Hwen Thsang definitely tells us that this stupa 
or tope stood to the east of Venuvana.^ There grew up among the Buddhists 
a later legend, according to which, the relics were miraculously collected from 
almost all the places where they were to be enshrined and deposited in one place 
at Rajagriha. A stupa was caused to be built by Ajatasatru at the instance of 
Mahakasyapa to keep the relics preserved underground. The structure above 
ground was, according to Buddhaghosa. a pdsdna-thupa or ‘ mound of stone ’■*. 
The Mahjusri-mulakalpa locates the stupa on the east side of the city of Raja- 
griha and also probably to the east of Venuvana,^ while Buddhaghosa places it 
at a south-east quarter of the city (Rdjagahassa pdchlna-dakkhina-disdbhdge).^ 

The Rajagaraka at Ambalatthika was a garden house of king Bimbisdra.' 
As Buddhaghosa takes it, Ambalatthika was an appropriate name for the royal 
park with a young mango-tree at its door.^ We should rather think that Amba- 
latthika was the locality where the royal garden house or park was situated. It 
stood midway between Rajagaha and Nalanda,^ and was the first halting place 
on the high road which extended in the Buddha’s time from Rajagaha to Yalanda 
and further east and north-east. 

The site of the Bahuputta chetiya (a sylvan shrine) is also placed midwav 
between Rajagaha and Nalanda {Samyutta Nikdya, II, p. 220). 

Xalanda, which became from the 6th century A.D. a great seat of Buddhist 
learning, was in the Buddha’s time one of the halting stations on the high road 
connecting Rajagaha with Pdtaligdma, Kotigdma, Vesdli, and the rest. Buddha- 
ghosa knew it to be a town at a distance of one yojana (about 8 miles) from 
Rajagaha. Cunningham identifies the ancient site with the modern village of 

^ Watters’ Y uati Chwangy II, p. 146. 

2 D\gha-7iihdya, II, p. 166 : RCijn Mdgadho Ajdtasaitu VedeMputto Rdjagahe Bhagavato sarirdnam thupan cha 
mahan cha akdsi. 

® Watters’ Yuan Chicang, II, p. 158. 

* Sujnahgala-vildsinty II, p. 613 : It was not a mere ‘ secret under-ground store ’ as D. X. Sen thinks, see his 
Rajgir and Us neighbourhood, p. 14. 

* 3Iafijusrl-7nulahalpa, p. 606. 

Gdthakumbhasm'inyastani dhdtinh prahshipya yatnaiah Te ^tra purvena dydtd kshipram Rdjagrihaih tadd 
sihdnam Venuvanarh prdpya sthdpaydmdsa jhiodhhavdn, 

® Sumahgala-vildsifii, II, p. 611. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 41. 

® Ibid,, I, p. 41 : Aynbalatthikd ‘ ti rahno uyydnam tassa kira dvdra-samipe taruno amba-rukkho attki, tarn ambala- 
ithikd ‘ ii vadanti, Tassa avidure bhavattd uyydnam pi Ambalatthika Veva sankharii gatarh, 

* Digha-nikdya, I, p. 1 : antard cha Rdjagaham antard cha Xdlandarh, Sumahgala^vildsini, I, p. 35 : Rajaga^ 
hassa cha Ndlanddya cha vivare. 

Digha-nikdya, II, pp. 72 foil. 

Sumahgala-vildsini, III, p. 873 ; Ndlanddyan ti Nalanda ti evam-ndmake nagare, Tam nagaram goohara- 
gdmam katvd Pdvdrik' Ambavayie. Ibid., I, p. 35: Rdjagahato pana Nalanda yojanarh eva. 
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Baragaon which lies at the northern end of the precincts of the Xalanda Maha- 
vihara. The Pali texts, however, refer not so much to Nalanda itself as to 
Pavarika’s Mango-grove in its vicinity as the real place of importance both to the 
Buddhists and the JainasT According to the tradition recorded by Hwen 
Thsang, “ in a Mango Wood to the south of this monastery was a tank the dragon 
of which was called Nalanda and the name was given to the monastery. But 
the facts of the case were that Ju-lai (Buddha) as a P’usa (Bodhisattva) had once 
been a king with his capital here, that as king he had been honoured by the 
epithet Nalanda or ‘ Insatiable in giving ’ on account of his kindness and liberal- 
ity, and that this epithet was given as its name to this monastery The 
Life of Hwen Thsang places Nalanda above seven yoianas (about ot) miles) north- 
east from Mahahodhi? 

The Uddna introduces us to Kajwta-kandard.^ which Dhamniapnld takes to 
be the name of a Buddhist retreat. “ He accounts for the name thus ; Former- 
ly the pigeons dwelt in that cavern of the mountain, from which circumstance the 
cavern came to be called Pigeon-cavern The Pali scholiast does not take 
into his consideration the fact that Kapota-kamlard occurs as a feminine form of 
the name. This place is mentioned in the Uddna as a locality at some distance 
from Rajagaha. Fa-Hien on his way from Pataliputra to Raj agriha arrived at 
a ‘ small sohtary rocky hill at the head or end of which was an apartment of 
stone, facing the south. The hill lay some nine yojanas (72 miles) south-east 
from Pataliputra." He inadvertently mistook the apartment of stone for the 
Indasala-guha, so famous in the tradition of the Sakkapanha-Sattanta. It is al- 
most definite that his ' small solitary rocky hill ’ was no other than the hill at 
Bihar-Sarif. Hwen Thsang says that a journey of 150 or 160 li (24 or 26 miles) 
north-east from the Indastda cave brought him to a Buddhist establishment 
called Kapota or ‘ Pigeon monastery ’. Two or three li south from this monas- 
tery was ‘ a tall isolated hill well wooded and abounding in flowers and streams ’ 
and ‘ on the hill were numerous sacred buildings .... executed with con- 
summate art.'® 

Pataligama was a village of Magadha, which lay opposite to Kotigama on 
the other side of the Ganges which formed a natural boundary of the kingdom 
of Magadha and the territory of the Vriji-Lichchhavis of \aisali. The Magadhan 
village was one of the halting stations on the high road which extended from 
Rajagaha to Vesall and other places. The fortification of Pataligama which 
was undertaken in the Buddha’s life-time by the two Brahmin ministers of 
Magadha led to the foundation of the city of Pataliputra^ to which the capital of 


^ Majjhima-nikdya , I, p. 371. 

- Watters' Yuan Chxvang, 11, p. 164. 

3 Ibid., II, p. 166. 

* Uddna, IV, 4. 

S Udana-vannana, Siamese Ed., p. 307 : Kapota-handamyan ti evan>-namrike vihdre. 

‘ Ibid., p. 307 : Tamnim hira pabbatantare pubbe bahu bapota-kandara ‘ ti vuchchati. 
’ Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 80. 

8 Watters’ Yttan Chimng, II, p. 175. 

® Digha-nihdya, II, p. 86 foil, ; Sumangala-vildstni, II, p. 540. 
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Magadha was removed by XJdayi or Udayibhadda, the son and successor of 
Ajatasattu. 

Ekanala was a Brahmin village in Dakkhinagiri, an important locality which 
lay to the south of the hiUs of Rajagaha. A Buddhist estabhshment was founded 
at Ekanala in Dakkhinagiri A The Samyuttu-niJcdya distinctly places it in the 
kingdom of Magadha, outside the area of Rajagaha A 

Nala, Nalaka, Nalagama or Nalakagama was a village in Magadha, where 
Sariputta diedA According to the Mahdsudassana-Jdtaka, Sariputta was bom 
in the village of 5iala and died at a place called VarakaA Fa-Hien says that 
a yojana (8 miles) south-west from the ‘ small solitary rocky hill ’ (which we have 
identified with the hill at Bihar-Sarif) was the village of Nala where Sariputra 
was born and where he attained his parinirvana.'^ According to Hwen Thsang, 
the place of birth and death of Sariputra was known at the time of his visit as 
Ka-lo-pi-na-ka, town which he places 23 or 24 li (about 4 miles) east and north- 
east from Kolika (Pali Kolita),® a village where Maudgalyayana was born and 
where he died. The village of Kolika (a town according to Hwen Thsang) 
itself is located eight or nine li (1| miles) south-west of the Nalanda Monastery.^ 
The Vimanavatthu Commentary® locates NMakagama in the eastern part of 
Magadha. 

Manimalaka-chetiya was an ancient sacred site in Magadha on which stood 
the mansion of Yakkha Manibhadda.® The shrine was probably no other than 
a sacred tree in which the yaklcha dwelt. 

Andhakavinda, Khanumata and Machalagaina are three other localities in 
Magadha which find mention in Pali literature. Of them, the first was connected 
wfith Rajagaha by a cart-road.^® 

Khanumata was a prosperous and flourishing Brahmin village somewhere in 
Magadha, where a Vedic institution was maintained on a land granted by king 
Bimbisara.^^ The garden Ambalatthika in the vicinity of Khanumata was the 
place which became the site of a Buddhist establishment. 

IMachalagama was a well-laid village in Magadha, where the Sun-god and 
the Moon-god were worshipped by the people. The place was bedecked with 
roads, rest-houses, tanks and palatial buildings even long before the advent of 
the Buddha. 


^ Sdratihappahisinty I, p. 242: Dahhhinagirismin ti Rdjagaharii parivdretva thitassa girino dahkhirm-bhage jana- 
padoatthi. Tasmhn janapade. Tattka vikdrassd pi tad eva ndmam . , . Ekanala ti tassa gdmassa ndmam. 

- Sarhyutta-nikdya, I, p. 172 : Magadhesu viharati Dahkhinagirismim Ehandldyarh hrdhmana-gdwe, 

^ Sarhyutta-nikdya^ V, p. 161. 

* Fausboll’s Jdtaka, I, p. 391 : Law’s Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 31, 

^ Legge’s Fd-Hien, p. 81. 

* Bhammapada -Commentary, Aggasdvakavatthu, p. 89. 

^ Watters’ Ywin Chwang, II, p. 171. 

® p. 163. 

* Sarny utta-nihdya, I, p. 208 ; Bhagavd Magadhesu viharati Manimdlake chetiye Manibkaddassa yahkhassa hhavane, 
Vinaya Mahdvagga, I, p. 109* 

Digha-nikdya, I, p. 127 ; Sumangala-vildsint, I, p. 294. 

Fausboll’s Jdtaka, I, pp. 199-206 ; Dhammapada-Commentary, I, pp. 265-280 ; Sumangala-vildshn , ILT^ pp, 
^10 ff. 
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3 ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY OF RAJAG^HHA 

AVe have seen that according to the Jaina tradition recorded in Jinapra- 
bhasuri’s Vividhatirtha-hdpa, Raj agriha was not the first but rather the last 
name by which the capital of Magadha came to be known. Of the four earlier 
names, Kshitipratishtha. Chanakapura, A’rishabhapura, and Kusagrapura, 
mentioned in the Jaina account, one at least, namely, Kusagrapura, is met with 
in the Si-yu-ki of Hwen Thsang and the Mahjusri-mulakalpa. Hwen Thsang s 
suggestion that ‘ the city derived its name (Ku.^dgrapura) from the excellent 
fragrant reed-grass which abounded there' may be interesting but not true at 
all. In two of the names, Kusagrapura and A'rishabhapura, one may find per- 
petuated the memory of two earlier kings of Magadha, Kusagra and A'rishabha, 
who figure as successors of VriJiadratha in the }Jatsya-pnrdna dynastic list of 
kin gs J The city is certainly named Vasumati after its founder A asu,^ and 
Barhadrathapura after its king Barhadratha or Jarasandha.-'^ The Jaina list 
of names excludes Girivraja altogether. The Chinese pilgrim, too. does not 
refer to this name by which the capital of Magadha was known in the Buddha s 
time and also in earlier’ times. Girivraja and Rajagriha are indeed the two names 
by which the capital of Magadha {Mayadhtpnra) has been represented in the 
Mahdhhdrata and throughout the Pali Canon, while only one name, Rayagiha 
(Rajagriha) is met with in the Jaina Agama. 

The ancient or earlier capital of Alagadha was traditionally known in the 
Buddha’s time as Magadhanaiii Giribbajaiii. the Girivraja of the Alagadhan 
people ’. Giriparikkhepa — ‘a girdle of hills . an inclosure of hills is rightly 
suggested by Buddhaghosa as being the literal meaning of Girivraja, wdiich w'as 
a ‘ hill-girt city ’, a ‘ hill-fortress ’, or a vraja (fort or pasture) between the hills. 
The Chinese pilgrims have rightly described the city. According to ha-Hien 
it was “ a circular space formed by five hills which stand all round it, and ha\e 
the appearance of the suburban wall of a city and according to Hwen Thsang 
it was ■■ the centre of Magadha and its old capital , the Alountain-city , with 
high hills forming its outer walls. ^ 

Rajagriha was just another name of the capital. But Hwen Thsang would 
have us believe that this name was strictly applicable to the new’ city built either 
by king Bimbisdra or by his son and successor, king Ajatasatru, not far to the 
north-east from A'enuvana.® Fa-Hien, too, speaks of the old city and the 
‘ new city ’. By the old city Hwen Thsang distinctly means Kusagiapuia and 
by the new city, he means the city wFich king Ajatasatru made his capital. 
Hwen Thsang rightly interprets the name Rajagriha as meaning the kmg s 
abode,” “the royal seat”. The etymological speculations of the Pali scholiasts 


^ Mataya-purdna, Cli. 60 ; Law, Ancient Indian Tribes^ p. 101. 

* Bdmdyarui^ I, 32, 7. 

^ Mahabharataf U, 24, 44. 

* Legge’a Fa-Hien, pp. 81-82. 

® Watters* yuan ChinaT^, TI, pp. 148, 166. 

* II, p. 162. 
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over the Pali form gaha of griha, Jaina giha, gahabhutaMd patirdjunam, " a risk 
for the invading kings ” point only to the well-guarded position of the ancient 
city. 

The Jaina Yividha-tirtha-kalpa speaks of Rajagriha as the residence of such 
kings and princes as Jarasandha, Srenika, Kunika, Abhaya, Megha, Halla, 
Vihalla, and Nandishena.^ Of them, Jarasandha was no other than the most 
powerful king Jarasandha of the Epic fame, Srenika was the king Seniya Bimbi- 
sara of Pali literature, Kunika was no other than king Ajdtasattu, son and suc- 
cessor of Bimbisara. Abhaya was the same as Abhayarajakumara, and Megha, 
Halla, Yihalla, and Nandishena were like Kunika and Abhaya, sons of Bhnbi- 
sdra, presumably by different queens. According to the Jaina Niraydvaliya- 
Svtta, A’ehalla's mother was a daughter of Cetaka, the then king of Yideha,- while 
according to Buddhist tradition, Ajatasattu was a son of Bimbisara by a Yide- 
han queen [Ajatcisathi V edehlpntto) The Pali annals clearly attest that Bimbi- 
sara also married Kosaladevi who was a sister to king Pasenadi {Prasenajit) of 
Kosala.^ There is also mention of Udumbarika devi, a royal lady, whose rela- 
tion with Bimbisara is not precisely known. But it is certain that Bimbisara 
also married Khema, a daughter of king Madda."' The A’inaya Mahavagga tells 
us that Bimbisara had 500 wives. 

Kunika is represented throughout Jaina literature as a king of Ahga who 
reigned in Champa. But the fact is that he was only the uparaja or viceroy 
of Aiiga, which formed an integral part of the kingdom of Magadha already 
during the reign of Bimbisara. There are traditions, however, to show that 
Magadha was once included in the kingdom of Ahga." While a A'iceroy of 
Ahga, Kimika-Ajatasatru, picked up a quarrel with the Yriji-Lichchhavis of 
A esali over the possession of a mineral mine on the boundary of the two terri- 
tories. The Pali commentatorial tradition says that Ajatasatru was unable to 
defeat the A riji-Lichchhavis on account of their national solidarity and numerical 
strength.' So after he had ascended the throne of Magadha, he became bent 
upon destroying the AYiji-Lichchhavis and uprooting their power. He deputed 
his minister A arshakara to wait upon the Buddha and have his opinion regarding 
the future of the AYijis. On coming to know that the Buddha laid much stress 
on unity as the source of their national strength, Ajatasatru employed two of 
his ministers, Sunidha and AArshakara to build a fort at Pataligama with a 
view to repel the Arijis {Pdtaligmne nagaram mdpenti Vajjinam patihdhdya).^ 


' Vividhx-tlrtha-kalpa, p. 22: “ Yatra sriman Jarasandhah Srenikah Kuniko ’bhayah Megha-Ualla-Vihallah 
Sn-Nandisheno "pi chahhavany 

- Jaina sutras, I, vS. B. E., p. xiii. 

^ Dlgha-nikdya, I, p. 47 : II, p. 72. Kuniya (i.e, Ajdtasattu) and Vehalla were sons of 8ei[iiya of Magadha by 
the same wife, the queen Chellandy a daughter of king Chedaga of Vesalu See Uvasaga^dasdo, Englisb-Tn by Hoemle 
App., p. 7 f. n. 

* Buddhist India, p. 3. 

TheflgJthd Commentary, p. 131. 

« VIII, 1. 15. 

’ II. C. Ray Chaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 3rd Ed., p. 75. 

® Sumahgala vildsini, II, pp. 616-517. 

® Dlgha^nihaya, II, 87* 
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The work of fortification of Pataligama which was witnessed by the Buddha when 
he passed through this \ullage led eventually to the building of the city of Patali- 
putra. 

As evidenced by the Pali Canond after the demise of the Buddha, there 
existed an enmity between the king of Magadha on the one hand, and the Vrijis 
of Vesali on the other, the former ultimately gaining victory over the latter. 
We may take it for certain that the capital of Magadha was transferred to 
Pataliputra by Udayibhadra, the son and successor of Ajatasatru. 

Thus it may be established that Ajatasatru was the real builder of Patali- 
putra, which was in fact the new Rajagriha or new capital of Magadha, as distin- 
guished from the old Rajagriha or Girivraja with its outer area. 

This tradition became somehow twisted and led the Chinese pilgrims Fa- 
Hien and Hwen Thsang to speak of the ‘ old city ’ and the ' new city ' of Raja- 
griha, both with reference to Girivraja, crediting Ajatasatru with the building of 
the ‘ new city ’. Fa-Hien says that a yojana to the west from Xala, the place 
of birth and death of Sdnputra, brought him to ' Xew Rajagriha. the new city 
which was built by king Ajatasatru '. There were then two monasteries in it. 
It was enclosed by a wall with (four gates). Three hundred paces outside the 
west gate was the stupa erected by Ajatasatru over a portion of the relics of 
Buddha received by him. Some four li (less than a mile) south from the south 
gate was the ‘ old city of king Bimbisara ’ a circular space formed by five hills 

According to Hwen Thsang. the Kalanda Tank was above 200 paces to the 
north of Venuvana. 2 or 3 li to the north-west of this tank was an Asoka tope, 
and not far to the north-east from this was ' Rajagriha city the outer wall of 
which was utterlv destrovcd ; the foundations of the inner wall stood out pro- 
minently and were above 20 li (4 miles) in circuit with one gate . He tells us 
that ‘king Bimbisara had his capital at Kusagrapura wdiicli w^as constantly 

afflicted by disastrous fires When a fire broke out in the palace he made his 

heir king, and went to live in the cemetery. Hearing this the king of \ aisali 
proceeded to invade Magadha, whereupon this city was built, and the inhabitants 
of Kusagrapur all removed to it.... But there was another story which ascrio- 
ed the building of this city to Ajatasatru whose successor made it his capital.^ 
It is not a fact that ’ Asoka removed the seat of government to Pataliputra 

H. N. Sen has felt the difficulty in accepting the truth in the Chinese pil- 
grim’s story of New Rajagriha without being able to trace its source.-^ The 
New Rajagriha or new capital of Magadha w’as no other than Pataliputra 
was built by Ajatasatru with a view to repel the attacks of the A rijis of 1 aimlt 
and made capital by Ajatasatru's successor Udayi or I dciyibhadm. There may 
be some truth in the suggestion made by Hwen Thsang that the cause of removal 
of the capital was a fire which broke out in the old capital. Sen has rightly 


^ SamyuUa Nikaya, II, 268. 

^ Legge’s Fa-Hien, pp. 81-82. 

^ Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 161-162. 

* II, p. 162 . 

^ Ra^gir aZ its neighbourhood, p. 18 : “ There is no satisfactory evidence to show that Ajatasatru bu.lt a new 
capital on the plateau covered by the , excepting the Chinese tradition on the su jec . 
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drawn our attention to a statement in the Majjhima-nikdya that Ajatasattu, 
the king of Magadha, caused the ‘ fortifications of the old capital to be repaired 
as a preparation against a threatened invasion by the king {Chanda Pajjota) of 
Ujjain ’.1 But Ajatasattu might have undertaken to repair the old capital on 
his accession to the throne as was usual with the kings of ancient India. ^ 

Buddhaghosa speaks of the inner city {antonagara) and outer city {bahina- 
gara) of Rajagaha.-'^ According to the Rajovada-JataJca, the outer city consists 
of the localities at the four gates {chatu-dvdra-gdma)^ Though Buddhaghosa 
tells us that the city of Eajagaha was fitted with 32 main gates and 64 lesser 
gates (posterns), the principal gates were really four. According to the Sutta- 
nipdta-Commentarg, for instance, the Bodhisattva on his first visit to Eajagaha, 
entered it by the east gate.^ Buddhaghosa informs us that when king Ajata- 
sattu wanted to wait upon the Buddha in Jivaka’s Mango-grove, he was escorted 
to the place by the eastern gate of the city {pdchma-dvdrena)^. Hwen Thsang 
distinctly mentions the north gate and a narrow outlet on the west through the 
high hills." The locality at the east gate was apparently a long narrow strip 
of land between two ranges of hills and it probably extended as far north-east 
as the Gridhra-dvara cave. The locality at the south gate was known as Dak- 
khinagiri. The same locality must have extended as far south-west as the west 
gate. The locality at the north gate is precisely that which is described by 
Chinese pilgrims as the ‘ new city ' or ‘ New Hajagriha ’. The new Rajagriha 
was nothing but a palace-area in the outer city. This area was. according to 
Fa-Hien. enclosed by a wall with four gates, the west and south gates beino 
distinctly refeired to.® As noticed by Hwen Thsang. this palace-area was 
enclosed by two walls, the inner wall being 20 li (3| miles) in circuit with one 
gate.^ The distance between the south-gate of new Rajagriha (Plate Ila) and the 
north gate of Girivraja was. according to Fa-Hien. four li (less than a mile). Fa- 
Hien ])laces the stupa built by Ajatasattu just 300 paces outside the west gate of 
new Rajagriha. Hwen Thsang places this stupa to the east and the Kalanda tank 
above 200 paces to the north of A'eriuvana. He noticed an Asoka tope with a 
stone pillar bearing an elephant two or three li (about half a mile) to the north- 
west of the Kalanda tank, while the new Rajagriha lay not far to the north-east 
from the A.soka tope.^^ One may rightly assume that this palace-area, the 
Yenuvana. the Kalanrla tank, the Tapodarama, and the rest lay all to the east 


1 Maijhima-nikaya, III, p. 7 : Tena hho pana samayena rdjd Magadho Ajatasattu Yedehiputto Rdjagaham patisan- 
hkdrdpeti ranha Pajjotassa dsamhamdno. 

2 Hatbigumpha Inscription in which one reads that in the very first year of his reign king Khdravela caused the 
city of Kaliiiga to be thoroughly repaired. 

3 SdratthappalcdsiYiiy I, p. 313. 

^ FausboU’s Jdtaka, II, p. 2. 

^ Sutta-nipdta -Commentary, pp. 382-383. 

^ Sumahgala-vildsini, I, p. 150. 

^ Watters’ Yuan Chicang, II, p. ]48. 

® Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 81, 

® Watters’ Yuan Chvang, II, p. 162. 

Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 81. 

Watters’ Yuan Chwang, 11, pp. 158-159, 161-162. 
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of the Sitavana or Cemetery-grove which formed the western end of tlie locality 
at the north gate of Girivraja. But it is probable that this locality extended 
north-east along the northern range of Rajgir hills over a pretty long distance. 
We might say that Latthivana {Y ashtivana) or Palm-grove or Bamboo-wood of 
Bimhisdra was on the outskirt of the bahinagara towards the south-west and the 
Royal pleasaunce at Ambalatthikd lay on the outskirt of the same towards the 
north-east. 

The road from the east gate of Rajagaha led to a village called Andhaka- 
vinda. In the vicinity of Gijjhakiita was the Sumagadha tank on the bank of 
which was a free feeding ground of the peacocks. The landed property of 
Udnmbarikd devt lay near this tank, while the river Sappinl (modern Paiichdnd) 
flowed not far from it. There was a famous Brahmin village bv the name of 
Ekanala in DakkJuhagiri. a locality at the south gate of Rajauaha. 

Beyond the bahinagara lay the IMagadha janapada which extended as far 
north-east as Pataligama and the Ganges and as far south-west as Gorathagiri 
or Barabar hills. The rdjdgdra at Ambalatthika. Pavarika's ^lango-grove at 
Nalanda and Pataligama were halting places on the high road Avhich connected 
Rajagaha with Yesali, Kapilavatthu, Savatthi. KosambL Ujjeiu and Patitthana.^ 
The Manimalaka-chetiya, the Bahuputta chetiya. the Kapota-kandara. the 
Ambalatthika at Khanumata, Machalagama, and the Pasanaka-chetiya were 
some of the notable sites in the ilagadha janapada. According to the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the kingdom of Magadha contained 80,000 villages, all under the sway 
of king Bimbisara.- The city of Rajagalia was surrounded by fertile rice-fields 
that are ‘ described to have been divided into short pieces and in rows, and by 
outside boundaries and by cross boundaries 

The inner city was the palace-area within the girdle of five hills. This was. 
according to Fa-Hien. the ' old city of king Bimbisara, from east to west about 

five or six li (nearly a mile), and from north to south seven or eight (more 

than a mile)'.*^ This was. according to Hwen Thsang, Kusagrapura, ‘ the city 
of the superior reed-grass, the centre of iMagadha, and its old capital 

with a narrow outlet on the west and a passage on the north ‘ through the 

mountain " above 150 li (25 miles) in circuit We read in the Ramayana 

that ‘ Vasu the fourth son of Brahma built Girivraja, the ancient capital of 

Magadha h® The Brahnapurdna tells us that Prithu ' gave Magadha to Magadha 
being highly pleased with his song in praise of the samrat The Mahabharata 
mentions Jarasandha, son of king Brihadratha, as a very great and powerful 

king of Magadha who reigned in the city of Girivraja or Rajagriha ' well guarded 

mountains on all sides The Padraapurana says that Jarasandha, 


^ Sutta-nipdta, p. 194 ; Buddhist India, p. 103. 

^ Viruiya Pitaka, I, p. 179. 

^ ViTULya Texts (S. B. E.), II, pp. 207-208. 

* Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 82. 

^ Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p. 148. 

® Adihdr^, Canto 32, v. 7 ; Law’s Ancient Indian Tribes, p. 94. 
^ Vayu-Purdm, Ch. 62, sL 147 ; Cf. Brahma, Ch. IV, 61. 67. 

® Sabhdparva, Ch. 21. 
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the great king of Magadha. besieged Mathura "wnth his large army of twenty- 
three aJcsTiauhims^ The Vishmtpwdna adds that Jarasandha gave his two 
daughters in marriage to Kariisa. the king of Mathura, and that when Kaiiisa 
was killed by Krishna. Jarasandha marched with his army to Mathura to destroy 
Krishna with all the Yadavas and attacked Mathura only to be repulsed with a 
heavy loss.^ In agreement with the account in the Mahdbhdrata the Bhdgavaia- 
Purdua narrates that Bhima. Arjuna and Krishna went to Girivraja where 
Bhima killed Jarasandha and Krishna made Sahadeva. son of Jarasandha, the 
king of Magadha and released all the kings imprisoned by Jarasandha.® 
According to the Sdutiparva of the Mahdbhdrata, Jarasandha hearing of the 
valour of Karna, fought with him but was defeated, and being pleased with 
his great skill in arms, made him the king of the city of Malini.^ In the 
Adiparva Jarasandha is represented as a reincarnation of Viprachitti, a chief of 
the demons.^ The Sabhaparva relates that Bhima proceeded again to Giriv- 
raja where he forced Sahadeva to pay taxes to him, and that at the Rajasuya 
sacrifice. Sahadeva was present as one of the vassals of the Pdndavas.^' The 
Udyogaparva shows that at the Kurukshetra battle Dhrishtaketu helped the 
Pandavas with the fourfold army.' And in the Asvamedhaparva we are told 
that Meghasandhi. son of Sahadeva, offered battle to Arjuna who defeated him.® 

Pargiter has sought to show on the evidence of the Purdnas that the dynasties 
of Magadha and the adjoining countries descended from Kuru’s son Sudhanvan. 
Yasu the fourth in succession from Sudhanvan conquered Chedi from the Yada- 
vas. and also annexed the adjoining countries as far as ^Magadha. When he 
offered to divide his five territories among his five sons, his eldest son Brihad- 
ratha took Magadha with Girivraja as its capital and founded the famous Barha- 
dratha dynasty there.® According to the Pauranic lists of kings, the successors 
of Jariisandha. son of Brihadratha, reigned in Magadha for a thousand years, 
Eipunjaya being the last king of this dynasty. Ripuhjaya was killed by his 
minister Pulika (? Sunika, Munika, Sunaka) who anointed his son Pradyota by 
force. Pive kings of the Pradyota family ruled over Magadha for 138 years, 
after which the Sisundgas came into power. Sisunaga made Girivraja ‘ his 
own abode '. King Bimbisara who was the fifth in descent from Sisunaga reign- 
ed for 28 or 38 years. Ajatasatru who succeeded Bimbisara was the kin» for 
25 years. Ajatasatru was followed by Darsaka who was the king for 25 or 27 


1 Brahma’Purdna, Ch. 195, si. 3. 

2 Viftmi-Furdna, Amsa 5, Ch. 22. The KhilsL-Harivarhsa (V ishnuparvay Ch. 35, sis. 92 foil.) informs us that 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, killed the horses yoked to the chariot of Balarama but was ultimately defeated by the 
Vrish nis, 

® Bhdgavata-Purdiia, Skandha 10, Ch. 72, sis. 16, 46. 

* tSdntiparva, Ch. 5. 

^ Adiparva, Ch. 67, v. 4. 

• Sabhaparva, Ch. 30, v. 18. 

Udyogaparva, Ch, 57, v. 8. 

® Asvamedhaparva, Ch. 82. 

® Ancient Historical Tradition, pp. 118, 282. 

10 Pargiter' s Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 67-68. 

11 Ibid., p. 68. 
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years. After Darsaka, Udayin became king and made Kiisumapura (Patali- 
putra) bis capital, Kusumapura being situated on the south bank of the Ganges. ‘ 

The early records of Buddhism open the political history of Rajagaha and 
Magadha with the reign of king Beniya Bimbisara. The Mahdvamsa assigns 
to Bimbisara a reign of 52 years, and to Ajatasatru a reign of 32 years.- Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Ajatasatru was succeeded by his son Udayabhadda 
who reigned for 16 years. “ We are definitely told in the Mahdmmsa that the 
Buddha was senior in age to Bimbisara by five years. In the 16th year of his 
reign the Buddha entered upon his career as a teacher of the dliawnia, and in 
the 8th year of the reign of Ajatasatru he attained mahdpnrinihhd»(id That 
Udayabhadda or Udayibhadda was the son and successor of Ajata.satru is clearly 
borne out by the Samannaphala-sutta.^ 

During the reign of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru the city of Rajagaha was at 
the height of its prosperity. Anga formed an integral part of the kingdom of 
Magadha. The kingdom of Magadha comprised an area covered by the districts 
of Gaya and Bhagalpur. Rajagaha ranked then with Champa, Savatthi, Baketa, 
KosambI, and Benares as a city inhabited by many a rich and influential Khat- 
tiya, Brahmana and Gahapati or Banker.® The Jain texts describe Rajagaha 
as a city which was rich, happy and thriving.' It must have lost its glory with 
the removal of the capital to Pataliputta or Kusumapura by Udayibhadda, some 
28 years after the Buddha's demise. The latter continued to be the capital up 
to the Maurya reign and after. But the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
lifts up the veil for a moment, and shows that when Brihaspatimitra wa-- me 
king of Magadha and king Kharavela of Kalihga marched towards iMagadha after 
having stormed Gorathagiri, the latter brought a pressure to boar upon Raja- 
gaha {Rdjagaham upapiddpagati).^ Rajagaha must have been used b} the then 
kin g of Mavadha if not as a capital at least as a strong fortress against foreign 
inroads. The same Hathigumpha inscription refers to Auga and ^Magadha as 
countries united into one kingdom. 

The Mahdbhdrata describes Girivraja or Rajagrilia. the capital of Jarasaiidha. 
as a city which had a teeming population and \Nas noteil foi the hot >piings 
(tapodas). According to this Epic, the city lay concealed in fiagiant Lodlna 
forests and abounded with the Pippcila and trees. J inapt (d)h(i~suri 

tells us that it contained 36,000 houses of merchants, the half of wliicn belonged 
to the Buddhists, and the other half belonged to the Jainas shown forth in 


^ Ibid., pp, 68-69. 

^ Mahdvamsay II, vv. 29, 31, 32. 

3 Ibid, IV, V. 1. 

* Ibid, 11, vv. 29. 32. 

^ Digha-nikdya, 1, 50, _ 

« Digha-nilcdya, II, p. 146 ; Ettha bahu khattiya-mahasala gahapat%-:na lasala . 

’ Jaina Sutras, Pt. II, p. 419. 

8 Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, p. 
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the middle as a row of magnificent buildings.^ Buddhaghosa, too, mentions 
Rajagaba as a city, tbe inner and outer areas of wbicb contained each nine crores 
of people. The Pali scholiast says that the city was surrounded by a wall 
(pakdra) and an imder- world (petaloka). He associates the hot springs only 
with the Vebhara mountains, though they are to be found also in the Vipulagiri 
and in a place called Tapoban. According to the Great Epic the men of all the 
four castes lived in the city. The Pali texts themselves introduce us to a good 
many Brahmins, Nobles and Traders. 

We are not, however, to think that Rajagriha remained populous and pros- 
perous throughout its history. Both Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala tell us 
that this city suffered strange reverse of fortune. It was a city in the time 
of the Buddha or in the time of a king overlord, while at other times it became 
empty (deserted) and seized by the Yakkhas and stood as their forest abode. ^ 
When Fa-Hien visited the place in the oth century A. D. he found the sites still 
there as of old, but inside the city all was ‘ emptiness and desolation no man 
dwelt in it.^ Plague (ahkdta-roga) was a recurring pestilence of the place. 
The Karanda Yenuvana monastery was ‘ still in existence ’. tenanted by a ‘ com- 
pany of monks And at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in the 7th century 
A. D. ‘ the only inhabitants of the city were 1,000 Brahmin families ', and many 
Digambaras lodged on the Pi-pu-Io (Vaibhdra) mountain and practised austeri- 
ties incessantly.® 


4 ANTIQUITY AND LOCATION OF THE FIVE HILLS 

Traditionally Girivraja. the most ancient known capital of Magadha, was 
a well-fortified city in the midst of five hills." These hills were as impregnable 
as now for an invader to attack or enter the city. They are not named alike 
in the 3Iababharata and the Pali works. Even in the Mahabharata itself they 
are not named alike. In the Pali works the names are the same, but they vary 
in order. The first list in the Mahabharata gives the names as : Vaihara, Varaha, 
Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Subhachaityaka. The second list introduces the five 
hills as : Pandara, Yipula, Yaraha, Chaityaka, and Matahga. Evidently, then, 
Yaraha and Chaityaka are the two names that are common to the two lists. 
The Pali Isigili-Sutta mentions the five hills in a definite order as : Isigili, 
Vebhara. Pandava, Yepulla, and Gijjhakuta ; or as ; Vebhara, Pandava, Gijjha- 
kuta, and Isigili, the two lists varying according as we begin with Isimli or with 
Vebhara. The order of five names is changed in the Pali commentaries, one of 


1 Vividha-tiriha-kalpa, p. 22 : Sahasrah kil shacltrimsat yatrasan banijam grihah tatra chardhah Saugatanam 
madhye charhatasaiiijninam Yasya prasada-panktinam sriyah prekshyatisa 3 diuh. 

2 Surmngala-vilasiYu, I, p. 132 : Udana-vart'mna, Siamese Ed, p. 76 : Tam pan ‘etam BvMha-haU chahkavaUl* 
kale chn nagaram hoti, sesakdle Surinam yakkha-pariggahitam, iesam vasana-vanarh hutvd titthatu 

^ Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 82. 

^ Vimdnavatthu Gommentary, p. 100. 

® Legge’s Fa-Hien, p. 84. 

« Watters* Yuan Chvxmg, II, pp. 164, 162. 

^ VimdnavaUhu-CommerUary, p. 82 : panchannam pahbatdnam antare vemajjhe. 
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them enumerating them as: Pandava, Gijjhakuta. Vebliara. Isigili. and Vepulla.i 
and the other as : Isigili, Vepulla, Vebhara, Pandava, and Gijihakuta.- 

Stated in terms of the Jaina or modern names of the Rajgii' hills, the north 
gate of Girivraja lies between the Vaibharagiri and the Vipulagiri : the south 
gate between the Sonagiri and the Udayagiri ; the east gate either between the 
Sonagiri and the Ratnagiri. or between the Udayagiri. on one side, and the 
Chhathagiri and Sailagiri. on the other ; and the west gate between the \'aibha- 
ragiri and the Sonagiri. The Vaibharagiri lies to the west and the Vipulagiri 
to the east of the north gate. The Sonagiri lies to the west and the Udayagiri 
to the east of the south gate. The Ratnagiri. Chhathagiri and Sailagiri lie to 
the north and the Sonagiri and Udayagiri to the south of the east gate. Similar- 
ly the Vaibharagiri lies to the north and the Sonagiri to the south of the west 
gate.^ If the palace area, as found enclosed by a triangular or c(uadrangular 
wall, be supposed to have been the whole of the Girivraja, as known in the Bud- 
dha’s time and before, it must appear as a city with three gates and guarded not 
by five but by four hills only, namely, the Akaibhara. the Vipula. the Ratna. and 
the Sona. If, on the other hand, the Chhathagiri^ or Sailagiri’^ be identified 
with Gijjhakuta and the Udayagiri be precluded from the list of five hills, the 
south gate of Girivraja remains altogether unexplained, and the inclusion of 
Gijjhakuta in the list becomes unnecessary. Cunningham identifies the Pali 
Vebhara mountain with the modern Vaibharagiri. and D. X. Sen argues in favour 
of identification of the Pali Vepulla with the A’ipulagiri and the Pali Pandava 
with the Ratnagiri. They say nothing definitely about the Isigili. If the 
Isigili be no other than the Sonagiri, we fail to understand why the Udava<>iri 
should be left out of all consideration. One must, therefore, patiently consider 
the location of the five hills as suggested in Buddhist literature, the Pali canonical 
texts in particular. 

Buddhaghosa rightly points out that in the Isigili Sutta the five hills are 

mentioned in the very order in which they stood to each other ; AVbhara. 
Pandava, A'epulla, Gijjhakuta, and Isigili.® In one of the P.sahn.s- of the Early 
Brethren, too, the Vebhara and the Panclava are mentioned as though they stood 
side by side.' In both the Mahdparuiihhdna-Suftanta and the Vinaya Chnlla- 
vagga, the Sattapanni or Sattapanna cave is placed on a slope of the A'ebhara 
mountain {Vehhdrapasse), the Vaihara which is described in the M ahdhhdrata 

as a ‘ massive rock ’ (Vipula Saila). The Pali Canonical texts and commen- 
taries are silent as to the side of the hill on which the cave was actually situated. 

The Mahdvastu definitely locates the cave on the north side of the A aihara hill 

and on that spot where the flat rocky floor was beautifully covered with trees. 


^ SuUa nipdta Commentary , II, p. 382. 

^ Vinmnavatihu-Commentaryy p. 82. 

® See map published by Sir John Marshall in A. S. Report for lOOo-H, PJ. XX I X. 
^ Sir John Marshall inclines to identify Gridhrakuta with Chhathagiri , 

^ Cunningham proposed to identify Gridhrakuto with Sailagiri, 

® Majjhima-nihdya^ III, p. 68. 

^ Theragdthdy V. 41. 
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Fa-Hien does not name the hill but certainly means the Vaibharagiri' on the 
north of which he found ‘ the cavern called Srataparna.’ Hwen Thsang locates 
the cave in the same way on the north side of what he calls Pi-pu-Io mountain, 
by which he, no doubt, meant the Vaibharagiri. 2 Both Buddhaghosa and Hwen 
Thsang identify the main hot springs of Eajgir with this very hill. Thus it may 
be almo.st decisively established that the Pali Vebhdm mountain is no other than 
the Vaibharagiri in the valley of which was the city of Bajagriha or Kusagrapura.® 

According to the Isigili-Sutta. the Pandava was the hill which .stood next to 
the Vebhara, and the Vepulla stood next to the Pandava. That is to say. the 
Pandava occupied the .same position in relation to the Vebhara as the Jaina 

\'ipulagiri or A’ipula parvata. Xo doubt there is a verbal correspondence between 
the two names, Vepulla and Vipiila. As a matter of fact, both the spellings of 
the name are met with in Pali. In one of the (/dthas in the Satiu/atfa-nikdya, 

the Vipulagiri is praised as the best of the Kajgir hills {Vipulo Rajayahlydnam 

(jiri setfho pavuchchati).-^ In another gatha, the Vepulla is said to have been 

called a massive hill (alkhdto VepiiUo pabbato innhd).^ But even the.se do not 
decide the issue. For, in the first place, the Mahabharata applies vipala saila 
as an epithet to the Vaihara mountain : secondly, the Lalitavistara speaks of 
the Pandava as the be.st of the Rajgir hills (parvataraja),® and thirdly, Hwen 
Th.sang applied the name Pi-pu-lo ( Vipula) mountain evidently to no other hill 
than the \'aibharagiri. In seeking to identify the Pandava with Ratnagiri, 

D. X. Sen relies upon a statement in the bbitta-nipdta-Crnnmentarii to the effect 
that the Pandava hill could be reached by the Bodhisattva by coming out of 
the city of Rajagaha by the east gate. But we .saw tliat this is not warranted 
by the text itself which, like the Jataka Xidana-katha, remains silent about the 
gate by which the Bodhisattva entered and came out of the city. 

The Samyutfa-nikdija locates the ^Apulla mountain to the north of the 
Uijjhakuta and places it in the midst of the girdle of hills. If the Wpulla be 
identified with the Vipulagiri and the Gijjhakuta either with the Chhathagiri or 
•Sailagiri, it may be sliown that it lies to the north of the latter, but it cannot 
ceitainly be .shoAvn that the Vipulagiri lias its place in the mid.st of the girdle of 

hills {girl-parikkhepe). The Vepulla and the Gijjhakuta must have been the 

hills that enclosed between them the whole of the east gate of Rajagaha which 

extended over a distance of five or six miles, i.c.. up to the modern Gridhradvara 
cave. 

Let us briefly con.sider the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims. First, when 
Fa-Hien visited Rajagriha, Girivraja was empty and desolate and no man dwelt 
in it. He took for his guides two bhikshus who were long residents of the place. 
He had to keep along the mountains on the south-east and proceed fifteen li 


^ Legge's Fa-Hien, p. 85. 

“Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 153*154. 
^ Vividha-tlrtha-kalpa, p. 22. 

^ Sarny utta-nihdya, 1, p. 67, 

5 Ihid, n, p. 185. 

^ Lalita-vlstara, Lefmann’s Ed., p. 239. 
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(2J miles) before he could reach the foot of Clridhrakilta, which he knew to be 
the highest of all the five hills. Below the summit and apparently on the north 
side was a cavern or rocky apartment facing the south, in which Buddha sat in 
meditation. Near by to the north-west from this, was another cavern, where 
Ananda sat in meditation and Mara Pisuna came to frighten him in the dismiise 
of a vulture. There were ’ caverns also of the Arhats ’. several hundred in all. 
In front of the Buddha s lockc apartment was the place where the ^faster used 
to walk from east to west. One could see the very rock which Devadatta hurled 
at the Buddha from among the beetling cliffs on the north of the mountain. 

Hwen Thsang had to walk 14 or 15 li (2d miles) north-east from Girivraja 
to reach the Gridhrakuta or ’ Vulture Peak mountain ’ which was ’ continuous 
with the south side of the north mountain ’. The north mountain was appa- 
rently the mountain which lay to the north of Gridhrakuta. Mt. Gridhrakiita 
‘ rose to a great height, blending with the empyrean '. Its summit was a perch 
for vultures, and was ' like a terrace '. There was a road from the foot to the 
top made by king Bimbisara. The top was ' elongated from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south '. Close to a cliff on the west side was a magni- 
ficent brick hall, opening to the east. To the ea-^t of this hall was a large stone, 
an exercise place of the Buddha, and at its side a rock, about 14 feet high and 
above 30 paces in circumference, where Devadatta hurled a lock at the Buddha. 
To the south of the temple, and at the side of the cliff, was a large cave in which 
the Buddha once sat in sainddhi. Xorth-west from this was another cave, with 
a large flat stone, in front of which Mara in the guise of a vulture threatened 
Ananda. Near the temple were caves in which Sailputra and other Arhats 
went into samddhi.- 

None of these two accounts shows that the Chinese pilgrims meant to connect 
the Gridhrakuta with the northern range of Bajgir hills. Fa-Hien found it 
along the mountains on the south-east, and Hwen Thsang found it continuous 
with the south side of the mountain to the north of it. ( »ne cannot possibly 
say that even at a distance of 2d miles the Gridhrakuta was continuous with the 
Jaina Vipulagiri. The presence of caves need not worry us in identifving the 
Gijjhakuta of the Pali texts. For tliere is hardly any Pali reference to caves 
on this mountain. But there are a few other facts that need our consideration. 

The Pali texts suggest proximity of the Gijjhakuta to a Patibhana-kuta or 
‘ Echoing peak '. According to Buddhaghosa, the latter was a boundary rock 
{mariyddapdsdna). The peak at the eastern end of the Sonagiri may be verit- 
ably regarded as the Patibhana-kuta of Pali literature. Secondly, the Vinaya 
Chullavagga suggests the existence of a western shade of the Gijjhakuta which 
lay between the two peaks that stood very close to each other. The south- 
western corner of the Udayagiri and the south-eastern corner of the Sonagiri 
answer well to this description. Thirdly, the Udumbarika-Sutta suggests the 
existence of a famous tank called Sumdgadha, with a peacock s free feeding ground 


1 Legge’s Fa-Hien, pp. 82-83. 

2 Watters’ Yuan Ckivang, II, pp. 151-152. 
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on its banks, in proximity to the Gijihakuta. The landed estate of Udumbarika 
devi lay not far from it. Fourthly, the Saihyutta-nikaya suyirests proximity 
of the Gijjhakuta to the river SappinT which is, perhaps, no other than the modem 
PancMna. Sixthly, the Deer Park at Maddakuchchhi or Adrikukshi is another 
ancient site which is located in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gijjhakuta^ 
mountain. Seventhly the Sdmaniiaphala-Suttn records a nocturnal visit of king 
Ajatasattu to Jivaka's Mango-grove without any reference to the Gijjhakuta.' 
But Buddhaghosa locates the Mango-grove between the Gijjhakuta and the city- 
wall.- Fa-Hien found it at the north-east corner of the (old) city in a (large) 
curving space, without any reference to the Gridhrakuta.® Hwen Thsang, too, 
makes no reference to the Gridhrakuta when he locates the mango-grove in a 
bend of the mountain wall, ' north-east from Srigupta's Fire-pit 

Lastlv. the M ajjhima- niMya refers to the Kalasila or ' Black Rock ’ on a 
slope or side of the IsigiJi which stood so near the Gijjhakuta that it was possible 
for the Buddlia to watch from the latter the action of certain persons on the 
former. 

All the.se particulars cannot be properly explained if the Gijjhakuta is not 
identified with the Udayagiri and connected with the southern range of the Rajgir 
hills. 

As for the antiquity of the five hills, it is stated in the Isigili-Si/tta that all 
the hills except the Isigili had different names in different ages.® The Samyutta- 
nikdya mentions, for instance, the case of the Vepulla mountain. This moun- 
tain was knowir in a very remote age by the name of Pachlnavaiiisa, and the people 
of the locality were knoAvn as Tivaras. In the next stage the mountain received 
the name of Vankaka. and the people of the locality were called Piohitassas. In 
the thirr! stage the name of the mountain changed into Supassa and the name 
of the people of the locality became Suppiyas. And in the fourth or last stage 
the mountain became known as ^ epulla, and the people of the locality were known 
as Magadhakas.*' 

Both the Samyntta-nikdga and its commentary pre-suppose a long period 
in accounting for the geological evolution of the Rajgir hills. Mhth reference 
to the ^'epulla. for instance, we are told in the text that if a person is born and 
reborn during an aeon, leaving his bones to be heaped up in one place, the accu- 
mulation may be equal to the size of the Vepulla mountain." Buddhaghosa 


^ D'lglia'hibVjaj I, p. 49. 

^ 8un)anagala-vilasinl.f I, p. loO. 

^ Lecfge's Fa-Ilicn, p. 82, 

* Watters' Yuan Chwang, IL p. 150. 

^ HI, pp. 68 foil. 

^ Samyutta-nikdya, II, pp. 190-192. 

’ Ihid., p, 185 : 

EhassaJcena kappena puggalassatthisanchayo siyd pabbatasamo rdei, iti vuUaih maJiesina. 
So hho paiviyam ahkhdto Vepullo pabbato rnahd, 

Cf. ibid., II, pp. 190-192. 
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adds that the period covered by the evolution of invertebrates is much longer 
than that of evolution of the vertebrates. The history of the Yepulla mountain 
is to be traced from an intermediate period when the vertebrates proper had not 
appeared on this earth. ^ 

5 RAJAGRIHA IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

The primitive religion of Raj agriha was no other than that which prevailed 
all over the kingdom of Magadha. It consisted cliiefly in the worship of Xagas, 
Yakshas and other minor deities.^ Buddhaghosa speaks of the existence of a 
beautiful and spacious Naga-world under the y(h]i(li-a mountain.'^ The IMaha- 
bharata refers to the temples of two Pannaga-^ ur Xagas. namely. Maninaga and 
Svastika, in Girivraja.* The Maniyar i\Iath, now exposed to view by the Aidaeo- 
logical Department,® is really the temple of b/fh/u mentioned in the (Ireat 

Epic. 

As regards the Yalshas, we have, in the tiist ]dace, mention of a Yitl:s]/a 
named Sivaka {SlvaJia), who guarded the Sitavana or ('emetery-grove. The 
demi-god is described as a being who possessed supernatural ])owers and could 
produce supernatural phenomena at his sweet will.*’ Next we have mention 
of a Yaksha named Indaka (I udr(il:a) whose dwelling was on a peak called Inda- 
kuta.’ Sakka {Salra. a Marakayika demi-god) figures as another Yaksha who 
dwelt on Mt. Giijhakuta.® The Yaksha IManibhadda {Manihhadm) was wor. 
shipped at a shrine in Magadha. called Maninnilaka-chetiya.** The Mididsamatfa 
Sutta)da mentions Kumbhira (elsewhere. Gd.hddnra) as a \aksha-chief of Haja- 
(jaha whose dwelling was on Mt. Yepulla. 

Among other minor deities of Rajagaha who were of a benevolent kind, 
the Devciputt(i-S(i)it>jiitt(i introduces us to Asama, Sahall, Xiihka. Akotaka, 
Yetambari, Manava-gamI and Dlghalatthi who were upholders of various higher 
rebgious doctrines that were promulgated in the royal city.^^ The early records 
of Buddhism clearly attest that the hills of Rajagaha were, according to the 
popular belief then prevalent, visited from time to time by such higher deities 
and angels as Sakka (Sakra) and Sahanipati Brahma {So liarnputi BraJutiu). The 
Sal'l'a-panha-Suttanta contains a romantic account of a visit of Sakka with his 
harper Panchasikha Gandhabbaputta to the Indasalaguha at the Yechyaka moun- 
tain when the Buddha was sojourning there. 


1 Sdratthapakdsini, II, p. 158. 

“ B. M. Barua’s Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Vol. I, p. 11~* 

3 Sdratthappakdsini , I, p. 38. 

* Mahabharata, Sabhdpara, Ch. 21, v. 9. 

* Sir John Marshall’s Bdjagriha and its Remains in A. S. I., Report for 1905-6, pp. 103 ff. The latest hnds here 
include a bas-rehef, containing several figures of Nagas and Naginis, with an inscription mentioning .Mani-naga, which 
corroborates this identification — Ed. 

^ SamyuUa-nikdya, I, p. 211. 

’ I, p. 206. 

® Ibid., I, p. 206. 

® Ibid., 1, p, 208. 

IHgha^nikdya, II, p. 257: Kumhhiro Rdjagahiko VepuUassa nivedamim. 

SamyuUa-nikdya, I, pp. 65 folL 
12 Digha-nilcdya, 11, pp. 263 foil. 
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The stucco-images found around the Maniyar-Math in the inner city of Eaja- 
griha consist of the following figures : — 

“ (1) Lihga, covered with a garland of flowers, standing on circular base, 
moulded in the shape of a flower-pot. 

(2) Bdndsura, standing, four arms, two upper hands cut off. two lower 

ones resting on shoulders of small male and female attendants. 
Crown on head ; hair arranged in curls, garland over left shoulder. 
Conventional rock-work on base points to his residence in hills. 

(3) Kdga, Head covered by cobra with five hoods, left hand falls down 

holding undefined object like a sahkha or shell, uplifted right with 
rosary. 

(4) Ndga. cobra with many hoods over head, left hand, resting on hip, 

holds water-pot. right hand hangs down with palm opened {varada- 

nmdrd). 

(5) Ndg7. cobra with three (or five ?) hoods over head, right hand uplifted, 

left hand hangs down. 

(6) Ganesa. Seated on rocks, holds mango (?) in his right hand, both upper 

arms wear bracelets, strings of beads around neck and forehead, 
three headed cobra twisted around his body. 

(7) Ndga. Erect : head covered by cobra with three hoods ; uplifted 

right hand holds rosary, left hand hangs down. 

(8) Ndga. Erect ; head covered by cobra with one hood : gesture 

of uplifted right hand vitarkawadra ; left hand resting on hip. 

(9) Ndga. Erect ; cobra with three hoods over head : left hand 

hanging flown ; right hand raised. 

(10) Siva. Dancing ; six arms : wears cobra and tiger-skin ; phallic emblem 

distinctly visible."^ 

(11) One stone-sculpture from Raj agriha . presents on one side standing figures 

of eight Vdsakis, the head of each of whom bears a cobra hood, and 
on the other, two standing human figures, with a BrahmT inscription 
of a very ancient date.“ (Plate 116) Regarding the above figures 
(1 to 10) the following observations of Bloch are worth quoting : 

“ It will be observed that among the divinities in the list, there is one at least, 
Banasura, whose name occurs in connection with the Krishna legends. Krishna 
once had a fight with him, because he had refused the hand of his daughter to 
the divine hero, and it was in this fight that Banasura lost two of his hands. Now, 
considering the intimate connection that exists between the Krishna legend and 
old Eajagriha. it is perhaps not too hazardous to suggest that the building un- 
earthed, situated almost right in the centre of the old city, was some kind of 
Pantheon of Eajagriha. and that the various figures of nagas and nagis represent 
certam serpent-deities, whom popular religion worshipped at distinct places on 


^ From the list published by T. Bloch in ^4. S, L, Repcrrt for 1905-6, p. 104. 

2 [This has since been reconstructed from fragments recovered in different years and the inscriptions reveal the 
names Matii-naga and Bhagini SumagadhL — Ed.] 
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the surrounding hills. The fact that some of the divinities have been represent- 
ed as inhabiting hills, to which we have drawn special attention in the list above, 
fits well into this argument. Old ruined temples of Ganesa and Jsiva (IMahadeva) 
still remain on Vaibhara-giri, and it is merely owing to our imperfect knowledge 
of Hindu mythology, that we have been constrained to describe the six serpent- 
deities in the list merely as nagas or iiagis, without calling them by their proper 
names. One among them very likely is the naga Hanikara. whose name still 
survives in the modern world Maniyar Math, by which the locality now goes. ^ 
Rajagriha was popularly known to have been so much under the influence 
of such malevolent spirits as Nagas and \akshas that even the Buddhist Bhikshus 
had to be furnished with a Paritta or ^ Saving chant in tlie shape of the }ia}in- 
dtdndpiya-Suttanta for their protection against them.- 

Indian literature is wanting in evidence as to the prevalence of fetishism in 
Rajagriha at any period of its history. The Sntta-nipdta and its commentary 
refer to an ancient place of worship (d€V(tftlidu(i) in known as 

Pdsdnaka-cJietiya (Rocky shrine). It is possible that a holy stone on this rock 
was then the actual object of worship. The Gunasila-chetiya mentioned in the 
Jaina Uvasagadasao was undoubtedly a primitiA^e object of worship of this Aery 
description. 

The Tapodas or hot springs and the Tapoda or Sarasvati carrying Avater from 
those hot springs were popularly regarded as punyatirthas or places for holy 
ablutions. Thus those hot springs and hot streams served to make Rajaeriha 
a place of pilgrimage to the Hindu folk in general, then as now. The diinese 
pilgrim bears a gloAving testimony to this in the following wokG . 

The fountain stream flowed in 500 branches past the ►small Hot welh, and 
this made the Avater of the springs hot. All these springs had carved stones 
such as heads of lions or Avhite elephants.'^ or they had stone aqueduct'' to lead 
the Avater into the tank made of stone slabs. People came from various lands 
to bathe in these tanks, and often Aveiit atvay healed of old maladies.**^ 

The hot springs of Rajagriha surATA^e till to-daj . The a aie found, as 

Cunningham records, ^ on both banks of the Sarsuti riAulet , one halt at the eastern 
foot of Mount Baibhar, and the other half at the w^estern foot of Mount \ ipula 
The Pippalas {Asvatthas) and Nyagrodhas tvere the sacred trees at the place 
as in other parts of India. The Gotama-nigrodha was the most fanioiK banyan 
tree of Rajagriha, The supaitttha and the Bahuputtachetiya^ were two other 
holy banyan trees on the outskirts of the city. 

As for Brahmanism, Ave saw that the Mahdbhdrata iiiA^est.'? Rajagriha with 
hoary antiquity and describes it as the place wdiere lived such ancient Vedic sages 
and seers as Dirghatamas, Gautama, and Kakshivan. The Great Epic faith- 
fully depicts the hills of Rajagriha as places Avhich Avere suitable retreats for many 


lA, S, Report for 1905-1906, p. 104. 

Digha-nikdyay III, pp. 194 foil; Sarny utta-nikdya, II, pp. 259-262. 
3 Such were the shapes of the gargoyles then used. 

^ Watters Yuan Chwang, II, p. 154. 

^ Ancient Geography ^ p. 534. 
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siddhas and tdpasasd The Pali commentaries speak of Rdjagriha as a residence 
of such holy personages of old as Mahagovinda and Mandhdtdd 

The Pali Isigili-Sutta represents Rishigiri {“ the Hermits ’ Hills ”) as Isigili 
fRishigili) or the hill which, according to popular impression, swallowed up the 
■isis (rishis). The local people could see when those hermits entered the hills but 
never saw them coming out of it. So another impression was that those hermits 
dwelt in it for ever {chira-nivdsino) . The hermits are honoured in the Sutta as 
pachchel'a-biiddJias or Buddhas who had attained siddhi for their own good only. 
IMt. Rishigiri or Rishigili was associated with a tradition of five hundred rishis 
who came to live in it for ever. The Pali Sutta mentions a good many of them 
by name : Arittha, Uparittha, Tagarasikhi, Yasasst, Sudassana, Pigadassi, 
Gavdhdra (a rishi whose birth-place was probably Gandhdra), Pmdola, Ppdsahha, 
Yitha, Tatlia, Sntavd. Bhdvitatta, Awmhlia, Subha. Methnla, Atthama, Sumeqha, 

Anigha, Suddtha. Hingu. Hinga. two Jdlis. Atthaka, Kosala (probably one from 
Kosala). Stibdhu, Upanemi, Nemi. Sa>itachitto, Kdia, Upakdla, Vijita, Jita, Anga 
(apparently one from Ahga), Pahga, Gutijjita, Apardjita. Satthd, Pavattd, Sambhanga, 
Lomahamsa, Uchchavgamdya, Asita, Andsava, Manomaya, Bandhmnd, Tadddhi- 
■mutta. Ketumbardga, Mdtanga, Ariya, Achchuta, Achchutagdmabydinaka, 

Smnangada, Dabbila, Supatitthita, Asayha, Khemdbhirata, Sorata, Durannnya, 

SangJia. Ujjaya. Sayha, Ananda, Nanda. Upananda, 12 Bhdradvdjas, Bodhi, 

Mahdndma. Vttara-Bhdradvdja. Kesl-Bhdradvdja, Sikhi-Bhdradvdja, Sundara- 
Bhdradi'dja. Tissa. Upatissa. Upasldari. Sidari, Mangala, Usabha, Upanita, 
Vposatha. Siotdara. SachcJia, Jeta, Jayanta, Paduina, IJppala, Padionattara, 
Pokkhita, Pabbata. M dnatthaddha . Sobhita. and Kanha.^ One may readily agree 
with Dr. Barua in thinking that i\It. Isigili was hallowed by the death of these 
holy personages.^ 

C'oming to the Buddha's time, we find that Rdjagriha was surrounded by 
many Bialmiin villages or settlements. Ekanala was an important Brahmin 
village in Dakkhinagiri.’ Ambasanda was another Brahmin village on the 
eastern side of Rajagriha, to the north of the Vediyaka mountain and the Inda- 
sala-guha.*^ On the landed estate of Udumbarika devT, not far from the Suma- 
gadha tank, was a Paribbajakarama or retreat of the Wandering ascetics,' with 
Nigrodha (S yagrodha) as their leader. Xot far from this, on the bank of the river 
Sappinl (Paiichdna) was another arama. where great Wandering teachers,® Anna- 
bhara and Yaradhara and Sakuladayi lived. Khanumata was a prosperous 
Brahmin village in Magadha, which was made a gift to the Brahmin Kutadanta 
by king Bimbisara. This was the place where the Brahmin lived with all the 
powers over life and property as if he were the king himself. Annually a great 


1 Mahabh4rata, Sahhaparva^ Ch. 21. 

“ Suinangalavilasini, I, p. 132. 

3 Majjhima-nikaya, III, pp. 68-71. 

^ B. M. Barua’s Hisioriml background of ^Jinalogy and Buddk-alogy * in the Calcutta Review, 1924, p. (jl. 
® Saihyutta-nikdya, I, p, 172. 

® Dxgha-nihdya, il, p. 263. 

7 Ibid, III, p. 57. 

^ Ahgutiara-nikdga, II, pp. 29, 176. 
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sacrifice was made involving the slaughter of hundreds of bulls, calves, goats 
and rams.^ The great sacrifice, performed every year by the three Jatila leaders 
of the Gaya region, was a highly important religious function awaited by the 
inhabitants of Anga-Magadha.^ 

The Brahmins who lived in Rajagriha and near about it were mostly 
Brahmins of the Bharadvaja-gotta. Some of them were agnihotris, some up- 
holders of the cult of purity by birth, morals and penance. Some of them wore 
matted hair (jatd) and some of hot temper. They were generally opposed to 
the conversion of any one amongst them to the Buddhist and such other non- 
Brahmanical faiths.^ Even at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, when there was 
none else in the deserted city, there were one thousand Brahmin families.^ Raia- 
griha was once visited by a Wanderer [varibhajahi) , named iMoliya-Sivaka.’ A 
female wandering ascetic (paribbdjiJcd), called Suchimukhi (Xeedle-mouth) was 
well-known to the citizens of Rajagriha, apparently for the sting in her words.f^ 

There lived in some of the villages in Magadha a class of heretics, called 
Samsdra-mochakas or ‘ Saviours of the souls from the states of woe. ’ who. as 
their name implies, were professionals enough to guarantee the release of departed 
spirits from the course of transmigration by their secret cults and occult poveis,'* 

§Q;f]r^0w-bere in iVIagadha. between Rajagriha and kiuxela (Buddha-Ga\ a), 
not far from the iNIahanadl (Mohana) lived two teachers, Arada Ivalama and k'dra 
Ramapiitra, who founded two schools for the training of pupils in the method of 

yoga.^ 

Rajagriha was the earliest known stronghold of heresy and heterodoxy of 
the a»e.® The early records of Buddhism bring before us six powerful teachers, 
Purana Kassapa. iMakkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kachchajana, Ajita Kesakambali, 
Sahjaya Belatthiputta, and Nigantha Nataputta, who proved to be founders of 
schools {titthakams) and great leaders of thought. The first of them is described 
as a propounder of the doctrine of chance, the second as a fatalist, the third as 
an eternalist, the fourth as an atheist, the fifth as a sceptic, and the sixth as an 
advocate of the fourfold restraint {cMtuydnia-saikvara).'^^ Makkhali Gosala was 
the leader of the Ajivikas, and Nigantha Nataputta that of the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas. These teachers had each his great admirers and staunch supporters 

among the citizens of Rajagriha, the benevolent spirits of the place not excluded. 
The beginnings of their career are bound up with the history of Rajagriha. 


^ Digha-nihdyay I, p- 127. 

2 Vinaya Mahavagga, pp. 27-28 ; Batua’s Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 

3 Samyutta-nihdyay I, pp. 160-167. 

4 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p. 162. 

^ Saihyutta-nikdydi IV, p. 230. 


Vol. I, pp. 109 foil. 


^Ihid, III, pp* 238-239. 

^ Petuvatthu-Commentary, pp. 67-72. 

8 Majjhima-nikdya, I, pp. 163 foU. ; FausboU’s Jutaka, I, pp. 66 foil. ; Lahfa-vi^tara, ])p. -43 foil ; Mahavastu, 
Vol II P 118 Vol III, p- 322; Buddhacharita, Book VII, V. 54; Watters’ I nan Chwang, II, p. 141. 

Thr Wanderer Mahasakuladdyi informed the Buddha that Anga and Magadha were full of sophistic activities. 


Majjhirfia-7iikaya, II, pp. 1-22. 

10 Digha^nikaya, I, pp. 52-65 ; Majjhima-nikdya, I, pp. 198 foil., 

11 Digha^nikdya, 1, pp. 47-49 ; Sarny utta^nikdya, I, pp. 65-67. 


Law's Historical Gleanings, pp. 21 


foil. 
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One Sanjaya Parivrajaka resided at Rajagrilia witli live linndred followers. 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana who became the chief disciples of the Buddha 
after their conversion to the new faith belonged formerly to the school of Sanjaya.^ 
In the Rahavastu Sahjaya is represented as Sanjaya Vairatiputra, i.e., Sanjaya 
the Sceptic. - 

Rajagriha and its neighbourhood have a considerable importance in the 
history of Jainism. For it was in Nalanda, a suburb of Rajagriha, that Maha- 
vira .spent the second year of his asceticism. It was again in Rajagriha and 
Niilanda tliat he found his early supporters in such rich householders as Vijaya, 
Ananda. Sudarsana and Bahula. Gosala, the leader of the Ajivikas. saw and 
met him first in Rajagriha. The settlement of Kollaga {Konnaga). and the 
village of Balaka at some distance from Xalanda, were places that became scenes 
of his early action. " The Kalpa-Sutra informs us that in Rajagriha and Nalanda 
IMahavira spent as many as fourteen rainy seasons.^ But Rajagriha was also 
known as the birth-place of JIuni Suvrata, one of the predecessors of Jlahavlra.® 
Eleven out of the twelve ganadharas or leading disciples of Mahavira attained 
nii'rdjHi (/.c,, died) in Rajagriha.® 

The Pali Xilcdgas refer to Kalasila or Black Rock on a slope or side of Lsigili 
as the jtlace where the Xirgranthas or Jaina recluses Avere seen practising the 
difficult penance of remaining in a standing posture {iibbJiafthikd), rejecting seats 
{dscuta-patikkliiUd).' This Kalasila Avas, perhaps, no other than AA'hat is called 
the sire of Gunasila-chaitya in the Jaina pAffisaga-dasao. When HAven Thsang A'isited 
Rajagriha in the 7th century A.D.. he saAv many Digambaras on the Pi-pu-lo 
{Tdihlidra) mountain. aaPo lodged there and practised au.sterities incessantly turn- 
ing round Avith the sun. Avatching it for the Avhole day.® 

The earliest knoAvn Jaina inscription is the oire on the pedestal of a Jina- 
imaae lecorcling the name of Jit. Vipula and king iSrenika in a BrahmT alphabet 
Avhich may take us back to the Kushana age.® The Jainas built small temples 
on <dmo.st all the hills of Rajgir, installing the inrages of the Tirthahkaras in them 
in comparatiA’ely modern times, and these still exist. They have located Papa- 
puir. (or Pavapiui, as it is called) the place of JlahaAurats demise, near Rajaoriha, 
on the Bihar 8arif-XaAA-adah road. 

Prince Abhaya figures in the Pali Xikayas as a strong lay-supporter of the 
order of recluses founded by Jlahavira.^® According to Jaina tradition, among 
the sons of Srenika (Bimbisara), Abhaya, Halla, Yihalla, and Xandisena Avere lay 


^ Vinaya P'daLa, I, pp. 39-40. 

- M ahM n , IIL p. 59. 

Uvd^fujn’da'ifio, En^^li^h Tr. by H^rnle. Appendix, pp. 1-2. 

^ Kalpa-sfdra, p. 122. 

^ V Ividha-firtha-kaJpay p. 22. 

Kalpa-sdtra, List of the Sthavlras. See Jaina Suiras {S. B. E.), Pt. I, p. 287. 

" Majjhiina-Nikdya^ I, p. 92. 

® Watters' Yuan Chivang, II, p. 154. 

^ Dr. Jayaswal has published this interesting short inscription in J. B. 0 J?. S,, Vol. XX, pt. II, p. 80 
Majjkimn^nikdija, I, pp. .392 foil. 
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adherents of the Jaina faith. ^ It is quite natural that there existed some amount 
of rivalry between the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

The Pali KiMyas refer also to Pavarika's IManso-grove at Nalanda as the 
place where Mahavira figured as a very popular and venerable personality. One 
Dlghatapassi, a Jaina recluse of the time, resided there. Upali, a rich householder 
of the locality, played the role of a savnl'a or lay worshipper of the great Tirthan- 
kara.“ Lepa was another rich householder of Xalanda to figure among the 
Jaina sdvaTcas.^ 

Kajagriha assumes altogether a new aspect in tlie history of Buddhism, 
and the account of this ancient city and its neighbourhood is nowhere else so full, 
bright and vivid as in the Buddhist records. Rajagriha was the first place 
visited by the Bodhisattva after his adoption of ascetic life at Anupriya in the 
Malla territory. It was here that he begged his food for the first time from door 
to door and created a high impression on the mind of king Bimbisara and the 
citizens by his charming personality.-^ It was somewhere in Magadha, between 
Rajagriha and Uruvela that he met and placed himself under the training of 
Arada Kalama and Udra Ramaputra in the method of yoga.^ He eventually 
selected Uruvela as the most fitting place for meditation and the attainment of 
Buddhahood. Shortly after the attainment of Buddhahood it was suggested to 
him that his was primarily the task of a reformer of the religions of JIagadha 
that had become all corrupt.® His second notable triumph in the kingdom of 
Magadha was the conversion of the three great leaders of the Jafilas with their 
thousand followers. ^^fith all of them as new converts he proceeded towards 
Rajagriha and halted on the way at Latthivana or Yashtivana, which was a 
beautiful palm-grove or stick-wood belonging to king Bimbisiira. He was received 
with ovations by all the citizens of Rajagriha and the inhabitants of Aiiga- 
Magadha, headed by king Bimbisara.' 

The conversion of the king to the new faith proved to be a great incentive 
to the people at large to welcome it. Ring Bimbisaia made a gift of his Bamboo 
grove, Veluvana-Kalaiidaka-ini'npa (Kalanda ^ eniivana) to the Buddha among his 
disciples, the grove which was situated in the outer area of Puijagriha, neither 
verv far nor very near and vet at the same time a calm letieat most favouiably 
situated.® 

The conversion of Sariputra and 3Iahamaudgalyayana to the new faith by 
the Venerable Asvajit, and the consecjuent desertion of the school of Sanjaya 
the V anderer must have created a sensation among the citizens of Rajagriha.® 


i Viviclha-tirtha-kalpa, p. 22 ; Mrs. Stevenson's Heart of Jainism, p. 126. 

^ Jlajjhima'tiikdi/a, I, pp. 371 foil. 

3 Jaina-Sutras (S, B. E.), Pt. II, pp. 419 foil. 

^ Sutta-nipata, pp. 72 foil ; Fausboll’s Jatahi, I, pp. 6o foil. 

^Jlajjhima-niMya, I, pp. 163 foil ; JIakdrastu, II, 118, III, 322 ; Lalila-vistara, VII, v. 54 ; EausboU’s Jataka. 
I, pp. 66 foil. 

® 3Iajjhima-nikdya, I, p. 168 ; 1 inaya Mahdvagga, p. 5. 

' Watters’ Yuan Chicang, II, p. 146. 

® V inaya Mahdvaggay p. 39 ; Eausboll’s Jataka, I, p. 85. 

» Vinaya, Chullavagga, p. 14. 
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Conversion, followed upon conversion. Persons of many well-known families either 
became bhikshus or lay supporters of the new doctrine, the progress of which 
was phenomenal in spite of resentment and petty opposition here and there, 
among different sections of people of the locality. For want of accommodation 
in Venuvana. the bhikshus passed the nights in grottoes and caverns of the hills 
that surrounded the city. This induced the great Banker of Rajagriha to under- 
take. with the permission of the Buddha, to build in a day some sixty viharas 
for them. Another notable conversion which took place thereafter was that of 
Mahakasyapa^ who belonged formerly to another religious sect. With the for- 
mation of the order of hhil'shunls at Vaisali. many women of Rajagriha, headed 
by Kshema ^ one of the gifted queens of Bimbisara, joined it. The Brahmins 
who as a class were opposed to the idea of conversion to the Buddhist and other 
non-Brahmanical faiths, the nobles who had generally an open mind to discuss 
all matters of human interest and importance, the bankers and traders who were 
charitably disposed to support religious and educational institutions, and the 
masses who struggled for existence, were contributory factors to the growing 
drama of Buddhism, the artisans, courtiers, physicians, royal officers and courte- 
zans not excluded.^ 

It was at Rajagriha that Sudatta-Axathapivdila. the great banker of Sravasti 
met the Buddha and invited him with all his disciples to the capital of KosalaA 
It was again at Rajagriha that the messenger from Kapilavastu came to invite 
the newly enlightened iMaster to revisit the place of his nativity. In short, 
though the dharma was publicly proclaimed at Benares, the influence of Buddhism 
really spread from Rajagriha. 

Though 3ft. Gridhrakuta was a favourite resort of the Buddha and the 
Pippali-guha that of the Venerable 3Iahakasyapa, there was hardly any place 
of importance in or about Rajagriha which was not hallowed by the presence 
of the Buddlia. The Sitavana or Cemetery grove and the Sappasondika-pabbhara 
or Snake-hood-like slope, the Tapodarama or Hot-water retreat, the Tapoda- 
kandaia or Hot-water cavern, the Gomata-kandara, the Kapota-kandara, the 
Latthivana or Yashtivana, the Sattapanni or Sattapanna cave on a slope of the 
Taibhdra hill, the hollows and caverns of the Vaibhara and Pandava hills, the 
Deer park at 3faddakuchchhi. the Black Rock on a slope or side of 3It. Isimli 
or Ridrigiri. the Patibhanakuta or Echoing Peak, the Indrakfita as.sociated with 
the tradition of Indra yaksha, Jlvaka's 3Iango-grove, the Brahmin village Ekanala 
in Dakshinagiri. the Pasanaka-chetiya or Rocky Shrine, the Indasala cave in the 
Vediyaka lull near the Brahmin village Ambasanda or 3Iango-tracts. the Suma- 
gadha Tank with the Peacocks' feeding-gi'ound, the retreat of the Wandering 
ascetics (ui the landed estate of Udurabarika devi. the banks of the river Sappini 

1 PMoln-Bhrirmlvr,ja. one of the Burhiha-.s foremo.st cU.^oiplcs, was born at Rajagaha in a ricb brahmin family. 
The theras OmVapanthakn and Mahlpanthaka were Lwandsons of Dhanasetfhi, a banker of Mjagaha. The 
Ckitraknth'i Kiiinr,r'ika-cmjin was born at Rajagaha. (VirR B. C. Law’s Ancient Indian Tribes, p. 137). 

2 See for the names of other bhikkhmus who were born in Rajagaha (Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, 133). 

^ Law, Anckfit linJinn Trihe-^, pp. 126 foil. 

^ Sawyuita-nikdya^ 1, pp. 210 foil. 
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(Pancliana), the village of Andhakavinda, tlie royal aarden at Ambalatthika on 
the way to Nalanda, Pavarika’s Mango-grove at Nalanda. Nalakagama in the 
eastern part of Magadha, the Ambalatthika near the Brahmin village Khanumata, 
and the spot of Manimalaka-chetiya or the shrine of Manibhadra yaksha which 
served as places of sojourn either to the Buddha or to his disciples grew into 
historical sites for various Buddhist monasteries or retreats, large or small. 

The shady slopes and caverns of the hills around Bajagriha. all solitary nooks 
and corners were found fitting places for lonely meditation of the hhik.shxs and 
hhikshunis, the thems and therls. It was in some of those lonely retreats that 
the bhikshis and bhikshunls chanted the formulated doctrine and discipline of the 
Buddha, even in the v'ery life-time of the Master. ^ The sombre beauty of the 
bills and the retreats was thus praised by the Buddha. " Delightful. Ananda, 
is Rajagaha, delightful is the Gijjhakuta mountain, etc."- The Vinaya account 
goes to show that it was gradually found convenient to fix up residences {sendsana) 
for the bhikshus, dividing them into different groups according to their affinity 
in religious outlook and interest, namely, the Suttantikas, the A'inayadharas, the 
Dhammakathikas, the Jhayinas (contemplatives), and the Tirachchhanakathikas 
or Non-descripts. ^ 

Rajagriha was one of the three places selected by the Chabbaggiyas {Shad- 
vargikas) of Vinaya notoriety, for planting centres of their mischievous activities. 
Rajagriha was again the place where Devadatta fell out with the Buddha, tried 

to do personal harm to him, fomented schism in the Saiigha, and eventually 

created a division in it.'^ It was from Rajagriha that the Buddha started his 
last journey to Kusinara, stopping on the way at Ambalatthika, Nalanda, and 
Patalio-ama and delivering fruitful discourses to all who came in contact with 
him.^ It was also the place where king Ajatasatru built a stupa and cererao- 
niallv enshrined in it the portion of relics received by him from Kusinara.® But 
Rajat^riha is certainly famous in the history of Buddhism also as the place where 
five hundred distinguished Thems met under the leadership of the Venerable 
Mahakasyapa to recite the doctrine and discipline of the Buddha and fix the 
Buddhist canon.' All later traditions, whether in Pali or Sanskrit, tell us that 
the First' Coimcil was convoked in front of the Saptaparni or Saptaparna cave 
on a slope of the Vaibhara or Vaihara hill, and that under the auspices of king 

Ajatasatru who constructed a suitable inavdapa for the purpose. These state- 

ments are not, however, borne out by the account of the First Council as con- 
tained in the Vinaya Chullavagga, Section XI. The Vinaya account distinctly 
says that the main reason for selecting Rajagriha for the purpose was that it 
could afford spacious accommodation for the five hundred Theras who were to 
recite the doctrine and discipline during the Buddhist Lent. 


1 Vinaya Chullavagga, IV, 4, 4. 
^ jyigha-nihdya, II, p- 116. 

3 Vinaya Chullavagga, IV, 4, 4. 
* Viuaya Chullavagga, VII. 

3 Dlgha-nikdya, II, pp. 72-89. 

6 Ibid, II, p. 166. 

7 Vinaya Chullavagga, XI. 
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What actually happened to the Saiigha at Eajagriha as a consequence of the 
transfer of capital to Pataliputra, we cannot precisely say. But the glimpses 
that we have, here and there, show that the process of history was one of decav. 
Hwen Thsang, of course, tells us that ‘ two or three li to the north-west of this 
(the Kakinda Tank to the north of the Tenitvana monaster g) was ah Asoka tope 
beside which was a stone pillar, above 50 feet high, surmounted by an elephant, 
and having an inscription recording the circumstances of the tope'.^ The. cir- 
cumstances that led to the erection of the tope at Eajagriha by Asoka are also 
narrated by the Pali scholiasts and chroniclers. The Mahavaihsa says that 

the Venerable Indagutta {Indragupta) went from all places around Eajagriha as 
a representative to take part in the grand celebration of a MaMtliupa in Cevlon 
during the reign of king Dutthagamani (2nd century B.C.).^ When Fa-Hien 
visited Eajagriha in the 5th century A.D., he found the Karanda Bamboo-garden, 
where the old vilidra was then in existence, with a company of monks, who kept 
the ground about it swept and watered.^ But Hwen Thsang met none there 

at the time of his visit in the 7th century A.D. deserving of mention in his Travels. 

As some of the images recently discovered at Eajagriha indicate, there was 
some amount of new vigour in Buddhist activities at the place under the pat- 
ronage of the Pala kings, after which the history of Buddhism at Eajagriha 
became practically closed for ever. 

6 ARCHITECTURE OF RAJAGRIHA : SECULAR AND RELIg'iOUS 

The material that may be gathered from Eidian literature regarding the 

architecture of Eajagriha is very scanty. As for secular architecture, the main 
object of interest, whether in the inner or in the outer city of Eajagriha, was. 
of course, the palace. Both the lower and the upper storey of the palace are 
mentioned, from which it may be inferred that it was at least a two-storeyed 
building.-* It was certainly enclosed by a wall with gates. 

According to Buddhaghosa, the city of Eajagriha was provided with 32 
main and 64 smaller gates.’ 

The Yinaga Chullavagga refers to a rich household of the Banker of Eaja- 
griha. The Suratthappakdsini leads us to think that lus residence was a seven- 
storied building (sattabhionaka-pdsdda), fitted with gates, main and minor.« 

The ^Anuvana which was formerly a royal garden and subsequently con- 
verted into a Buddhist monastery was a beautiful bamboo-grove, surrounded by 
bamboos, enclosed by a wall, which was provided with gate-houses {gopurattdlaka- 
yuttam).' 


^ Watters’ Yuan Chwangy II, p. 162. 

2 Pp. 227-228. 

^ Legge, Fa-Hien, p. 84. 

« Figha-nihdya, I, p. 47 : raja-Mdgadho Ajdtasattu uparipasada-vara-gato nisinno hoti. 

Sumangalavildsini, I, p. 150. 

^ SdratthappaliaainJ, I, p. 313: mahddvdrabhimuhho va aho-si, satiabhumakadvaram sayam eva vivatam ahosi 
1 Hamanta.pamdihd. Ill, p. 57o : Tam J:ira veluhi parikkhittam ahosi atfharasa-hatthena cha pdkdrena goirnram- 

laka-yTittam. 
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The rdjdgdra or garden-house of Bimbisara at Ambalatthika, on the roa 1 
from Kajagriha to Nalanda, is said to have been provided with shade and water, 
enclosed by a wall, fitted with strong doors, well-guarded like a box. It was 
here that a picturesque house was built for the delightful pastime of the king. ^ 

At Nalanda the Jaina householder Lepa who was rich and prosperous ' had 
a bathing haU which was beautiful and contained many hundreds of pillars 

At Pataligama, in the heart of the township, was built a big hall by the 
local people, one part of which was set apart for keeping things and the other 
part for residence.^ 

Turning to religious architecture, there is no evidence to show that the 
additions were made to Venuvana when Bimbisara made a gift of it to the Buddha 
and his disciples.^ As Hwen Thsang found it, the Kalanda Bamboo Park 
‘ with the original lodging of stone and brick ’ opened to the east.^ It was 
most favourably situated in the outer city, neither very far nor very near the 
populous part of the city, and at the same time easily accessible and pleasantly 
peaceful. 

The sixty viMras imdertaken by the Banker of Rajagriha to build for the 
bhikshus with the permission of the Buddha could not have been anything but 
small huts or cottages. The guhds, kandaras, vivaras and pabbhdras were so 
many natural caves, caverns, hollows and projections in » the rocks, generally 
not improved by human hand. The cave on the northern slope of the Yaibhara 
mountain, to the west of the hot springs, is but a long serpentine grotto. The 
best example of rock-cut caves in Rajagriha is one afforded by the Son-bhandar 
cave which was formerly two-storied. Another small cave has been brought 
to view, just beside the Son-bhandar, and it is expected that a series of caves 
will be discovered on the southern side of the Vaibhara moimtain. 

The Indasala cave in the Yediyaka mountain which as a natural cavern in 
the rocks was narrow, dark, and uneven is said to have been much improved 
by human hand. “ It was surrounded by a wall, fitted with doors and windows 
covered with cJiunam plaster, decorated with scrolls and floral designs, done up, 
on the whole, into a picturesque cave-dwelling when it was made over to the 

Blessed One.’ ® 

In converting his Mango-grove into a vihdra and making a gift of it to the 
Buddha, Jivaka got it enclosed by a copper-coloured waU, 18 cubits high and 
provided with sleeping places, lenas (cells), kutis (huts), nmridapas (pavilions). 


1 Sumangala-vildsirii, I, p. 42 : ChMyudaha-sampannam lam pdkara-parikkittam suyopta-dvaram mahjuaa viya 
»uguttam. Tattha ranno kilanattham patibhanachitta-viehitldgararh akaimu. 

* Jaina NafrflW (S. B. E.). Pt. n, pp. 419 foil. , , 

* Sumangala-viUdni, II, p. 538 : Nagaramajjhe mahatim sdlam kdretva tassd ekasmxm padese bhanda-patisa- 

fnanatthanarii, ekamiirh padese nivdsanaifhdnam akariiau. 

* Vinaya Mahamgga, p. 39; FausboU’s Jataha, I, p. 85. 

® Watters ’ Yuan Chtoang, II, p. 156. 

* Sumangala-vildsini, HI, p. 697 : Atha nam huddehi parikkhipitm dvara-vdtdpanam yojetva suparinitthita- 
suMa-kamma-maldbamma-kUakamfna-vichittam. Unarh katvd Bhagavato adamsu. 
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etc., as well as a private chamber, gandhakuti, for the use of the Master.^ A 
similar account is given by Buddhaghosa of the vihdra built by Pavarika Setthi 
in his Mango-grove near Nalanda.^ The mandala-mdla which was a nisldana- 
sdld in Jivaka’s Mango-grove is represented in the Bharhut sculpture as an open- 
pillared hall with a gabled roof.^ 

The MaJidhhdrata clearly mentions the temples of Maninaga and Svastika 
without gi^dng us an idea of their structure or material. The Maniyar Math 
now exposed to view" ‘ bears a certain structural resemblance to the temples of 
Vesta at the Bocca della Yerita in Rome and at Tivoli But this cannot be 
taken to be the original shape of the shrine. Inside the masonry roof has been 
found the seated image of a naga, dated in Saiiivat 1547 , ‘ along with a basalt 
slab, bearing the representation of two human feet on it ’, the charanapddukas 
of Ndga Sdlibhadra, set up by a Jaina lady in Samvat 1837 .^ The Gotama- 
nigrodha, the Manimdla-clietiya, and the BaJmputta-chetiya were each a .sylvan 
shrine, probably a typical banyan tree with some rude structure near it. 

Buddhaghosa gives rather an exaggerated description of the stupa built by 
king Ajdtasatru for hoarding the relics of the Buddha in one place. This des- 
cription, as observed by Dr. Barua, is evidently coloured by, if not actually 
based upon, what he (Buddhaghosa) saw at Thuparama in Ceylon.^ The under- 
groirnd structure of the tope need not be discussed.® As for the structure above 
the ground, we are told that a .stone-mound was built to cover the stupa under 
the ground. ^ 


1 Sumangala-vildsimy I, p. 133 : Tasmirh Ambavane rattiMhdm-divdUhdna’lena-kuti-ntaruIapddini sampddetvd 
Bhagavaio antLchchhaviham gandhahutim hdretvd Ambavanam aithdrasa-hattkybbedhena tambapatta-vannena pdhdretui 

parikkhipdp^Jvd Buddhapamulckarh bhikhhusangham vihararn niyyadesi. 

^ Sumatigala-voldsini, III, p. 873. 

^ Bartuiy Barhut, Bk. II, p. 43 ; Bk. Ill, PI. XVI ; Cunningham, Stupa of Bark at, PI. LXIIL 
* A, i,. Report for 1905-6, p. 103. [The latest discoveries at this site include a sculpture inscription, ia which 
Maipi-Xaga is mentioned — Ed.] 

^ Barua, Barhut, Bk. I, p. 84. 

® See details in the Sumangala-vildsini, II, pp. 611-13 ; Barua, Barhut, Bk. I, pp, 84-85. 

" Sumangala^vildsinx, II, p. 613 : tasm npari pdsdTm-ihupam patitthdpesi. 
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